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WO more “anti-labor” decisions have been rendered by 

T the federal Supreme Court. In the press they have 
been freely spoken of as “crushing blows” to unionism, 
while the labor leaders themselves, with more reserve and 
caution, have discussed them regretfully and suggested that 
legislation would be necessary to neutralize their effect. 
These decisions are the more important since they are ad- 
mittedly likely to become a factor in the political situation. 
Labor chiefs complain that the courts are illiberal in ap- 
plying old, obsolete principles to new industrial and social 
relations ; and the candidates for the presidency are sure to 
be judged by many with reference to their respective posi- 
tions on this question. In England adverse judicial de- 
cisions gave a striking impetus to independent political 
action on the part of labor; what will be the effect of sim- 
ilar decisions in this country ? 

In the first place, the Supreme Court, overruling the 
lower tribunals, invalidated on constitutional grounds that 
section of the so-called Erdmann act (passed some ten years 
ago) which prohibited railroads and other common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce from discharging 
union men because of their membership in unions or from 
insisting that union applicants for employment resign their 
membership. The Erdmann act is essentially a conciliation 
and arbitration act; it provides for public investigation of 
industrial disputes at the request of any of the parties, and 
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for moral efforts toward a settlement. The act has never 
been particularly effective, but in recent years it has oc- 
casionally been invoked. The section against discrimina- 
tion on account of unionism in giving employment is inde- 
pendent of the principal sections of the act, but the lower 
courts sustained it on the ground that its purpose, like the 
purpose of the rest of the act, was clearly to protect and 
foster interstate commerce by preventing strikes, sudden 
interruptions, friction and inconveniences to the shippers 
and the public. 

The Supreme Court, however, was unable to discover 
any “possible or logical connection” between interstate com- 
merce and any employe’s connection with a labor union. 
The power of Congress to regulate commerce, said the 
court, is the power to regulate either the subjects or the 
instrumentalities of commerce, and whether an employe 
is or is not a member of a union cannot be said to affect 
commerce. Moreover, the opinion continued, there was a 
deeper objection to the provision—it was an invasion of 
the right of property and of contract. Employers could 
not be required by Congress to employ such or discharge such 
men, any more than Congress could require workmen to 
take such labor or reject such other labor. The right to 
discharge, or to refuse to employ, for any reason is the 
correlative, indeed, of the right to strike, which is unre- 
stricted, and even the power to regulate interstate commerce 
would not justify an attempt to restrict either right by 
legislation. 

The other decision alluded to dealt with a Connecticut 
case in which a firm of hatters complained of a national 
boycott that had been carried on against it by the hatters’ 
union and its sympathizers. The facts were not in dis- 
pute: the existence of a national boycott against the firm 
was admitted, such boycott having been instituted to compel 
it to unionize its factory. The question was whether 
such a boycott was unlawful under the national anti-trust 
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law, whether it was a “combination in restraint of interstate 
commerce.” The lower courts had held that it was not, 
because the boycotters had nothing to do with interstate 
commerce and never even touched any of the firm’s hats 
in course of transportation. The Supreme Court unani- 
mously declared that any agreement to injure the national, 
outside trade of a person or corporation was a violation 
of the trust law and an attempt to obstruct, injure and de- 
stroy commerce among the states. The illegality of the boy- 
cott was strongly affirmed by the court, and the opinion seems 
to make it possible for any employer who is threatened 
with a general boycott in more than one state to secure 
both an injunction and heavy damages from the boycotters 
for injuries inflicted. 

Now, most of the labor leaders and organs insist that 
the peaceful boycott is a legitimate weapon to use in forc- 
ing employers to recognize unions or grant demands made 
by their employes. The boycott, they argue, is merely the 
withholding of trade from one or from several whom one 
is under no obligation to patronize, and if one man may 
do what he sees fit with his custom, any number of men, 
singly or in combination, may do the same thing. The de- 
cision appears to them a denial of a fundamental right— 
to sell and buy where they please—and a denial based on 
doctrines that have come down from a time when labor 
was harshly and unjustly treated by the law and the court. 
In the press both decisions have been approved, but the fact 
is recognized that the unrest among workmen may have 
serious political consequences. 


“Sy 
Congress and the Reform Movement 


It has not been the intention of the leaders in Congress 
to enact any “general” legislation of moment this year— 
first, because it is presidential year and mistakes are apt 
to prove dangerous, and second, because many business men 
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have been demanding a “rest” and a cessation of agitation 
and “interference” with industry, commerce and affairs. Not 
a few organs have blamed the Roosevelt regime for the 
recent panic and the business depression that followed it, 
and of course the upshot of all such talk was that an end 
must be put to all radical, experimental or “disturbing” legis- 
lation. 

Even now, it may be admitted, the chances are that 
Congress will limit itself to moderate currency reform, ap- 
propriation bills, and some minor measures. “Even now,’ 
it may be said, for the President is determined that, so far 
as his influence goes, this year shall be one of progress and 
construction, not one of stagnation, still less of reaction. 

His “fighting” message to Congress was more than 
an arraignment of dishonest men in politics and business 
who systematically misrepresent and resist the correction 
of notorious abuses in finance, corporate enterprises and 
public utilities. It was more than a general demand for 
equality of opportunity and the abolition of unfair special 
privilege. It was a plea for certain specific reforms, for 
measures completing and rounding out the legislation of 
the last two or three years in relation to railroads, inter- 
state commerce and so on. 

The administration favors legislation increasing the 
power now possessed by the interstate commission over 
rate-making by railroads, over capitalization (in order to 
prevent inflation and manipulation of securities) and over 
the physical operation of trains, to make travel safer and 
transportation more efficient. The President favors legis- 
lation for the better protection of employes and for the 
greater “equalization” of the conditions under which em- 
ployers and employes make their contracts. He favors 
more effectual provisions for conciliation and arbitration. 
He favors revision of the trust law in the interest of hon- 
est combinations of capital and labor. He favors limita- 
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tion of the use of the writ of injunction in indus- 
trial disputes. 

In the President’s opinion most of these proposals are 
eminently reasonable, practical, and wholesome. In this he 
is supported by Secretary Taft, Senator Knox, Governor 
Hughes and other prominent Republican leaders who are 
candidates for the presidential nomination. The majority 
of the voters are also with him, evidently, regardless of 
partisan affiliations, for Democrats, independents and radi- 
cals have vied with advanced Republicans in praising the 
President’s recent utterances and applauding his stand for 
further reform in corporate business, in railroad manage- 
ment, in taxation, and in politics. It will be interesting to 
note how far the year’s work in Congress will reflect this 
public sentiment. 


Sy 
Our Treaties of Arbitration 


The Senate with but little talk and ado, recently ratified 
a treaty with France for the submission to the Hague arbi- 
tration court of all differences that may arise between that 
country and the United States, provided they do not affect 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of either 
of the contracting parties, and provided the interests of no 
third government are involved. The treaty is not new. It 
was negotiated some three years ago and discussed by the 
Senate. It was, however, dropped by the State Department 
at that time because the Senate insisted on an amendment 
which appeared to be highly objectionable to the executive. 
The amendment was to this effect—that any specific agree- 
ment for the submission of a particular dispute under the 
terms of the general treaty should be subject to the approval 
of the Senate. This, it was said at the time, reduced the 
general treaty to a nullity, for it made it merely a vague 
promise to try to arbitrate certain disputes if the Senate be 
willing. However, further reflection satisfied the State De- 
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partment that even with the amendment the value of a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty would, morally speaking, be consid- 
erable. The other powers care little about the machinery 
of our government, and to them a treaty of arbitration is a 
treaty of arbitration, no matter who negotiates the specific 
agreements under it and by whom the protocol for arbitra- 
tion of a given issue is revised, considered and approved. 

The Franco-American arbitration treaty is an outgrowth 
of the resolution of the third Hague conference, which 
urged the powers to conclude such treaties among them- 
selves, seeing that the time was not ripe for a great, general 
treaty embracing all the civilized nations and establishing 
one uniform scheme of arbitration. It is likely to be fol- 
lowed by several other treaties of the same scope and char- 
acter. The United States, in fact, already has negotiated 
such treaties with Germany, England, Italy, Spain and other 
powers, and it is only necessary to take them up again and 
induce the Senate to ratify them. The amendment which 
disposed of the objections to the contention with France 
will likewise overcome the objections to the pending agree- 
ment. The principle involved is the same in all cases, and 
our foreign relations are such that we can offer to all, or 
nearly all, civilized nations what we have bound ourselves 
to do in the case of the French Republic. 

The excepting of “vital” questions or those affecting 
honor may disappoint the more advanced and idealistic peace 
men, but even they should welcome the treaty as a long 
step in the right direction. The scope of arbitration will 
be gradually broadened, once the principle and the method 
have obtained proper recognition. 


V+” od 
Municipal Government by Commission 


The so-called Texas or Galveston plan of commission 
government for cities is steadily making headway in the 
country. Several cities in Kansas have voted to adopt it, 
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and in other places similar proposals have been defeated by 
very narrow margins. It is certain now that commission 
government is to have a real trial in the United States. The 
ordinary form, with its division of powers, its imitation of 
state and federal machinery, has been severely criticised by 
thoughtful Americans as clumsy, wasteful and vicious in a 
majority of cases, and the idea of concentrating all power 
and responsibility in a small body of experienced men, of 
enabling such a body to govern a city as a great business 
corporation is governed, is becoming familiar and popular. 


Highways and Byways 


As we have shown on a previous occasion, the most ad- 
vanced and democratic plan of commission government is 
that provided for by a recent Iowa act. This act enables 
any city of a certain size to establish commission gov- 
ernment of a prescribed type. The commissioners are given 
great power, but they are also placed under direct popular 
control. The people not only elect these commissioners— 
this is inevitable—but may recall any one of them during 
his term for misconduct or inefficiency. The voters may 
also initiate legislation and demand a referendum on any 
ordinance adopted by the commission. 

If, however, the people seem disposed to try government 
by commission, doubt has attached to the legal aspects of 
the reform. Is it constitutional? Each state must obtain 
an answer to this question from its own courts, and it is 
noteworthy that the Supreme Court of Iowa has sustained 
in a decision of the most sweeping character the validity 
of the commission plan as provided by law for that state. 
Almost every feature of the plan had been attacked, and 
especially the provisions for the initiative and referendum, 
for the recall of unsatisfactory administrators, and for the 
abolition of the city council. The court took the broad 
ground that the constitutional requirements with regard to 
the separation of governmental powers, republican forms, 
etc., applied only to the state and federal governments, while 
municipalities might be governed in any way the legisla- 
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ture thought fit. It follows as a corollary that the legisla- 
ture, in creating commission government for the sake of 
simplicity and efficiency, may give the voters as much con- 
trol over the commission as it deems expedient. 





This decision is a great victory for the new plan, and it 
is the more significant since Iowa is considered a very care- 
ful and conservative state. The movement for municipal 
government by commission will be stimulated by such high 
judicial approval. But the success of this plan depends on 
the degree of interest and earnestness which the voters dis- 
play toward it. The best and most upright men must be 
willing to serve under it and the people must be watchful 
and alert. In the hands of selfish and unfit professional 
politicians commission government may be worse than gov- 
ernment by mayors and councils and departments. 


SY 


Tyranny and Assassination in Portugal 





The assassination of the king and crown prince of Por- 
tugal shocked the whole world, though the internal troubles 
of that kingdom for months prior to the tragedy had led 
many to anticipate revolution and other grave developments. 
About a year ago Portugal’s constitution was suspended and 
a dictatorship established. The king sanctioned the coup 
because the politics and administration of Portugal had long 
been thoroughly corrupt. Graft and plunder were general; 
many offices were sinecures ; the highest as well as the low- 
est officials stole and wasted the public funds. Taxation in- 
creased, the national debt grew steadily, but the masses re- 
received no benefits therefrom. Illiteracy and poverty were 
almost universal, and parliament could not and would not 





address itself to the work of education, administrative re- 
form and retrenchment. Franco, a young minister of cour- 
age and honesty who had made a fine record, became pre- 
mier and undertook the herculean task of reform. Few 
would codperate with him, however, and he advised a tem- 
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porary dictatorship of a political sort. The king made him 
dictator in everything but the name, and he used his power 
fearlessly. He introduced economies, abolished offices, sup- 
pressed newspapers, banished enemies. He promised, how- 
ever, that the constitution would be revived in the spring 
and an election held to give the country fair parliamentary 
government. 

It was almost on the eve of this return to constitutional 
rule that the assassinations took place. Whether republi- 
cans or others committed the deed is still undetermined. 
But it put an end to the regime of Franco, who fled to 
France. A coalition ministry was formed and the second 
son of the late king, a boy of eighteen, was crowned king. 
The conditions are very chaotic, and some of the old graft- 
ers are back in office. But it is hoped that the tragedy will 
lead to a national awakening and to a regime of honest and 
efficient government in Portugal, which has been considered 
a “dying nation” for many decades. 


ta 
Party Politics and Social Reform in England 


The new year opened in Great Britain with a series of 
reverses for the government and the party in power. In 
three or four parliamentary by-elections tory candidates 
were successful, converting their previous minorities into 
majorities. The liberals themselves admitted that they could 
not account satisfactorily for these results. They have 
been in power only a little over two years, and two or three 
of their important bills were rejected in the House of Lords. 
If they have accomplished little, should not the people 
blame the hereditary upper chamber rather than the govern- 
ment? The tory party meets such arguments by saying 
that it is the propaganda of tariff change, of protection 
against foreign goods and preferential duties or no duties 
for the British colonies, that is leading the electors to re- 
verse themselves. The liberals were placed in power on 
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the issue of free trade vs. protection chiefly, and now, ac- 
cording to the tory protectionists the voters are realizing 
their mistake, for the price of bread has risen under free 
trade and trade has decreased, with resultant idleness and 
suffering to tens of thousands. The Chamberlain section 
of the tory-unionist party is in full control and the tory free 
traders are inactive, silent and weak. The aggressiveness 
of the former makes it certain that the question of protec- 
tion for England will be reopened and discussed throughout 
the country as the paramount issue in British politics, an 
issue with which many others are bound up. The liberals 
are making preparations for another great fight. When it 
will take place no one knows. The tories think that several 
additional reverses will so demoralize the liberal party that 
it will find it necessary to dissolve parliament and hold a 
general election before the end of the present year. The 
liberal editors and leaders pooh-pooh this notion. The lib- 
eral majority is so huge—about two hundred—that the loss 
of over twenty seats would scarcely affect its position. The 
party was elected to do certain things in addition to preserv- 
ing free trade, and it must discharge its task before appeal- 
ing to the country. This year the party will endeavor to 
deal with education, the question of liquor licensing and 
temperance, the housing of the poor, old-age pensions, agri- 
cultural small holdings, Irish university reform, etc. The 
program is colossal, and trouble with the lords is unavoid- 
able over some of the proposed measures, but the liberals 
have declared war on the unreformed upper house, wish 
to limit its power over legislation, and will not shrink from 
further collisions with it over specific measures. In fact, 
the liberals intend in this way to make reform of the lords 
the paramount issue of the next general election, for it is 
an issue in which they will have the support of labor, the 
radicals, the socialists, and the Irish nationalists. They 
call this policy “filling up the cup” against the lords by 
passing desirable bills which the lords selfishly oppose. For 
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no matter what question might be the immediate cause of 
the dissolution of this parliament, the reform of the lords 
could then be put forward as the issue of issues. 

Both parties are in the meantime making overtures to 
labor. The liberals are offering a beginning toward old-age 
pensions, better housing of the poor, a miners’ eight-hour 
law, and small holdings of land as their immediate program 
of social reform. The tories, while denouncing socialism 
furiously, are professing to be even greater friends of social 
reform than the liberals. Protection, they say, will furnish 
funds for pensions and other necessary things where direct 
taxation will fail. The Labor party in parliament is main- 
taining an independent attitude, however, and votes for meas- 
ures rather than for parties. It is manifesting pronounced 
socialistic leanings, as is organized labor at large. The 
recent trade union congress voted—though not by a de- 
cisive majority—that the time has come when labor must 
make socialization of the means of production and distri- 
bution the goal and objective of its endeavors. This resolu- 
tion has aroused much opposition among the moderate and 
“old-fashioned” union workmen, but the fact that a ma- 
jority of the convention delegates adopted it is regarded as 
significant. 

The present parliament will no doubt pass some social- 
reform bills, and the lords will probably be advised by the 
tory leaders to approve them, as they approved the radical 
anti-conspiracy and anti-injunction bill of the labor party 
last year. 


a 
The Taft and Hughes Candidacies 


It is not surprising that President Roosevelt’s recent 
utterances should have revived in some quarters the talk of 
a third term for him. But it is not likely that the effort 
will enlist much general sympathy. The Taft movement 
has made too much headway for any such tendency, and 
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the feeling is growing stronger that Mr. Taft may be relied 
upon to continue the policies which have made Mr. Roose- 
velt so popular. His speeches are couched in moderate 
language, but the views they express are, as to all immediate 
questions, substantially the same as the views of the Presi- 
dent. 


Governor Hughes, it is true, also entertains practically 
the same views. He, too, is identified with the cause of cor- 
porate and railroad reform, of strict regulation of public serv- 
ice companies, of prevention of monopolistic abuse. Should 
he be the Republican nominee, and should the people select 
him, the campaign against wrong and oppression and dis- 
honesty would go on. No one has any serious doubt as to 
that, even though some of the reactionary interests are un- 
doubtedly working for the Hughes candidacy. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to point out any important difference 
between the Hughes profession of political faith and the 
Taft program or declaration of belief. There is much in 
common, even temperamentally, between these two leaders. 

In political circles, however, it is believed that the 
Taft candidacy has acquired so much momentum and 
strength that it cannot be endangered even by the Hughes 
boom. In Ohio, his own state, Taft is now sure of a solid 
delegation to the national convention. A series of legal and 
primary victories completely demolished the Foraker op- 
position to Taft. Several other middle western states are 
already committed to Taft, and in the South he is the strong- 
est of all the Republican candidates. It has been charged 
that federal patronage is being used in Taft’s interest, but 
President Roosevelt has entered a vehement denial of this 
accusation. 


, 


We shall not refer to the “tables” and estimates and 
speculations which are indulged in daily in the press with 
reference to the next presidential nominations, but some in- 
terest attaches to two “straw votes” recently taken. The 
Chicago Tribune has canvassed several thousand editors, 
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political leaders and legislators, and has found Secretary 
Taft to be in the lead as a favorite by a 4-to-1 vote, nearly, 
over Governor Hughes, who, however, is second on the list 
of candidates. The Jndependent has asked its readers, who 
are all, or practically all, private citizens, to indicate their 
ideas as to issues and candidates, and while the sentiment 
is unanimous in favor of the Roosevelt policies 45 per cent. 
of the replies name Taft as the natural successor to Roose- 
velt and 38 prefer Hughes in that capacity. 

The nomination of Taft by the Republicans is consid- 
ered by many almost an assured thing. But the progressive 
elements of the party have cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that should Hughes win in the convention, after all, his can- 
didacy would “spell” exactly the same reform and methods 
that Taft is believed to represent. Of the other Republican 
candidates none has made any visible progress of late. 


Sy 
NOTE AND COMMENT. 

The magazine number of the Outlook for March contains an 
article upon the Italian aspects of our immigration problem, an 
article based upon a personal tour through southern Italy whence 
come the greater part of our Italian immigrants. Mr. H. F. Sher- 
wood, the author of the article, found remote villages entirely de- 
populated of all able male workers, these being in America. Italy 
as a result of this migration is profiting to some extent as much 
money is sent back to the families at home by the exiled workers. 
Scarcity of labor in southern Italy is moreover raising the wages 
of farm hands though this change, beneficial to the peasants, is re- 
garded by the landowners as a hardship. 


“/ 


In Charities for February 15 a map and accompanying article 
vividly indicate the progress made in the construction of tenements 
in New York City since the law of 1901 was passed. “Model” tene- 
ments have been built in sufficient number to accommodate over a 


million people. 
Ld 


The recently published report of Judge Harry Olson, chief jus- 
tice of the Municipal Court of Chicago, shows economies of time 
and money as well as increased efficiency effected by the new munici- 
pal courts which take the place of the former police magistrate 
system. Cases are for the most part tried on the day of the offense 
and all within five days of the offense. The judges as a result of 
their year’s experience are demanding an adult probation law. 
















A Century of Foreign Criticism On 
The United States---A Study of 


* 
Progress. 


XVI. Signs of Progress 
By John Graham Brooks 


HAT our “progress” is manifest and assured is per- 
haps the most confident of American opinions. A 
French critic asks, “Why has the France of today such 
sickly doubts about herself, while America, in spite of her 
prolific sins, has the boisterous faith that does not really 
fear any danger or check upon her forward movement? 
Even if your American talks gloomily, it is all upon the 
surface. He is at heart a robust and reckless optimist.” 
This optimism of which everybody is proud, gets sadly 
mixed up with most arguments for progress. It is the justi- 
fication of optimism that has to be first shown. No one is 
quite equal to the task, because final proofs of progress 















*Mr. Brooks’ series of articles will be concluded in the May 
CHAUTAUQUAN. The September articles were: I. “The Problem 
Opened ;” II. “Concerning Our Critics.” October: III. “Who is 
the American?” IV. “Our Talent for Bragging.” November: V. 
“Some Other Peculiarities;” VI. “American Sensitiveness.” De- 
cember: VII. “The Mother Country asa Critic;” VIII. “Change 
in the Tone of Foreign Criticism.” January: IX. “Higher Criti- 
cism;” X. “Other French Visitors ;” XI. “Democracy and Manners.” 
February: XII. “Our Monopoly of Wit;” XIII. “Our Greatest 
Critic.” March: XIV. “A Philosopher as Mediator;” XV. “A 
Socialist Critic.” 
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cannot be given except in terms of character or of happi- 
ness and conscious well-being. But happiness! Who shall 
define it in its “higher” and “lower” scale? It has been the 
despair of dialecticians wherever this subject has been dis- 
cussed. 

I recall the sentence, “The age that has the most de- 
served and most diffused happiness is the age of highest 
progress.” But who shall prove that the twentieth century 
is happier than the fifteenth? or that the days of John Mil- 
ton were happier than those of Socrates? The reign of the 
Borgias in Italy seems to us full of all sorts of terrors for 
average nien, but the studies of Taine led him to believe it 
a happier age than ours. He believed this because the Ital- 
ians showed at that time so much vitality. It was the age 
of “magnificent and daring action.” On the other hand, we 
are told that India has lost her vitality, and with it the power 
of great activity. Yet a Hindoo scholar told an audience 
in Boston, that the India he knew, was far happier than we 
of the United States because she was uncursed by our fev- 
erish activity. Quietness and meditation, with the habit 
of not wanting too many things, were to him indispensable 
to happiness. We are likely to reject this Oriental test, but 
the reasons we should give would doubtless seem to this 
Eastern gentleman merely to beg the question. 

We are thus driven to other and secondary tests of pro- 
gress. This is here justified because it is with these that our 
critics are for the most part concerned. They have to do 
chiefly with the conditions of social growth upon which “de- 
served happiness” in part at least depends. The points 
raised by our critics enable us to discern changes in these 
conditions that have very vital connection with social 
growth. 

I select first that part of the country about which the 
visitors were most in despair, the South. Nearly thirty of 
them go there largely to study the institution of slavery and 
its social effects. They are generally charmed by the man- 
















































As Others See Us 


ners and hospitality which inspire many cordial pages. Pro- 
gress or the hope of it, few of them see. Mrs. Stowe never 
wrote a line so withering against the results of slavery as 
many of these foreign onlookers. That the very roots of 
industrial and political society under our form of government 
were already poisoned by the reactions of slave labor,— 
giving the whites contempt for honorable work, and turning 
to ridicule our whole theory of political equality, was the 
theme on which much high wrought feeling was expressed. 
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That it would end all dreams of having one national 
life was believed by most of them. Then, each after his 
own temperament, speculates as to the shapes the ruins will 
finally assume. A few make good guesses, but the results, 
as we now see them, would have amazed all these prophets. 
Social destinies are still deep in the shadows, because the 
“tragedy of color” has only changed its form. Yet there 
is no misconception so fundamental as to make this negro 
tradition in our day the determining or primary fact in the 
future of the South. The essential evil of slavery was 
that the negro as slave, gave shape and direction to the whole 
industrial life and, therefore, largely to the political life. 
Desperate as it now may be, the Whole negro question has 
become secondary, while the entire new order of free in- 
dustrial life is primary and creative. This seems to me the 
most impressive fact in the South. 

Soon after the evils of “reconstruction,” these changes 
in business structure and method began. Statistical measure- 
ments are at last accessible that are wholly trustworthy. 
From a date so recent as 1900, her products leap in value 
from less than one-half billion to nearly two and a half 
billions of dollars. Cotton spindles from six to ten mil- 
lions; her assessed property from 5,266 millions to 8,000 
millions ; her bank deposits from 87 millions in 1896 to 171 
millions in 1906: this is the material uprising of the South 
from the gaunt and awful poverty in which the war left 
her. But the growth of her educational purpose and achieve- 
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ment, her enlarged recognition of the unities of our national 
commonwealth, are still more impressive than all the climb- 
ing figures of her industrial prosperity. No one can travel 
there without seeing that the Southland tingles with new 
life which breaks through all crusts and all restraints. Her 
one grief is the lingering tradition of the slave. Yet, in the 
whole best side of that race, the progress as figured in prop- 
erty acquirement or by sacrifice for learning is as hopeful 
as any page of recent race history in the world. 

Nor is it for a moment to be supposed that this special 
race burden is solitary or peculiar to the South. Largely 
a question of color and intermingling numbers, it faces and 
tests every civilized nation. It is the supreme lesson that 
all people have to learn together. Anyone who reads Olm- 
sted’s masterly studies of the South before the war, together 
with the pages of that sagacious journalist, E. L. Godkin, 
a few years later, can test the strides the South has taken. 
Better than either of these writers, Walter H. Page knows 
this subject. He knows it the better because he knows the 
North so well. Just returning from a ten weeks’ trip, he 
compares the gains made largely within a dozen years. Hear 
his judgment : 

“I doubt if anywhere in the world there has been so rapid a 
change in what may be called the fundamentals of good living 
and of sound thinking and of cheerful work, as the change that 
has taken place these ten years in many of these rural districts. Many 
a farmer who was in debt to his ‘factor’ now has money in the 
bank, a bank that itself did not exist ten years ago. The inherent 
good nature of the people approaches something like hilarity. If 
you direct the conversation toward prosperity, they will crack jokes 
with you about the needy condition of Wall Street, and remind 
you that their banks have money lent at interest in New York.” 

A dozen years ago, the talk of the Southerner was con- 
tinually about the romance and drama of the past. Today 
it is not tradition, not even the terrors of Reconstruction 
that hold his attention. It is the present and the future. 
Mr. Page puts the spirit of the new change into this incident: 
“I asked a young man at one of the Southern schools of 
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technology why he chose this training rather than training for 
one of the older professions. ‘My grandfather,’ said he, ‘was a 
mighty man in theology in his day. He knocked out his oppo- 
nents and he battered the devil. My father was a lawyer and a 
soldier. He fought the United States by argument and in war. 
I notice that the devil and the United States are both doing busi- 
ness yet. I made up my mind, therefore, that I would change the 
family job and do what I can to build mills and roads in Georgia.’” 

It should be added that Mr. Page sees even greater 


encouragement in the renaissance of education. 





Since 1896, I have been nine times into the South and I 
do not believe these words contain a single accent of exag- 
geration. With the skill of a good observer, Mr. Page does 
not take his reckoning chiefly from the favored border states, 
but rather from the lower South where the difficulties have 
been greatest. As one turns back to the gloomy conjuring 
of the older visitors, as one re-reads the shadowed pages in 
Dickens and Abdy, one seems to ask for a stronger word 
than “progress” to tell the tale.* 

We must guard against the easy treachery of gauging 
real growth in material estimates. But these are not to be 
omitted if they are associated with other facts. 

That the man who traveled yesterday in an easy chair 
from New York to Philadelphia in an hour and forty min- 
utes was any happier than Mr. Jerrold who bumped through 
in a wagon with no springs in twenty-three hours, we cannot 
prove, because we have no test for the sensations of either 
traveler. That Mr. Jerrold had to get out frequently to 
help boost the stage from the ruts; that he arrived stiff and 
thick with mud does not prove that he was without enjoy- 
ment on that trip. The man in the plush chair may have 
been.more disturbed by a delay of fifteen minutes than the 
earlier traveler was by a delay of four hours. Yet the 
change from twenty-three hours to two hours; from the 

*In spite of much present opinion, the South was not happy 
under slavery. The most far seeing of the critics constantly note 
the deep currents of unhappiness which that institution brought to 


the best men and above all to the best women of the South. Ex- 
cept in degree, the story does not differ for the country as a whole. 
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bumping cart to the plush chair is an improvement which 
goes down on the side of progress. The added comfort is 
no mean gain, but far more are the economies in time and 
human strength. When Madison was elected President in 
November, 1812, Kentucky heard the news in the follow- 
ing February. This fact means much more than physical 
difficulties of transportation. It represents an average of 
mental lethargy and indifference which we have outgrown. 


That a few years later than this, it should have cost 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars to carry a ton of coal 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia is mainly a physical fact. 
It has quite other significance, that when our first critic 
was here, a Philadelphia publisher should be seriously ad- 
vised not to start a paper in that city, because there was 
already one in Boston. There were those who gravely ques- 
tioned whether the country could support two newspapers. 
It is in the same class with the latter fact, that in a promi- 
nent college, one professor could teach without protest, 
botany, Latin, chemistry, minéetalogy, midwifery, and sur- 
gery. At this time the clergy in Boston were thrown into a 
frenzy of moral revolt by the announcement that two of 
Shakespeare’s greatest plays, “Hamlet,” and “Othello,” 
were to be presented on the stage. 


Our study began with a whole order of social phe- 
nomena of this character. One of our critics at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century went from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia. He paid six cents per mile on the 
stage, two dollars and twenty-five cents per day at 
hotels, and was three days on the way. Another wished 
to go from New York to Albany. He watched the papers 
three days for a boat. When it was finally announced, 
there was a further delay of thirty-six hours because of 
the weather. He had besides to take his own bedding and 
food. 


Here is a description of a trip from New York to 
Philadelphia : 
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“We had about twenty miles down the Delaware to reach 
Philadelphia. The captain, who had a most provoking tongue, 
was a boy about eighteen years of age. He and a few companions 
despatched a dozen or eighteen bottles of porter. We ran three 
different times against other vessels that were coming up the 
stream. The women and children lay all night on the bare boards 
of the cabin floor. . . . We reached Arch street wharf about 
eight o’clock on the Wednesday morning, having been about six- 
teen hours on a voyage of twenty miles. 

The Scotch Wilson, who had been nearly as severe 
on New England hotels, thus describes those on a trip 
through the South: 

“*The taverns are the most desolate and beggarly imaginable; 
bare, bleak, and dirty walls, one or two old broken chairs and a 
bench form all the furniture. The white females seldom make 
their appearance. At supper you sit down to a meal, the very 
sight of which is sufficient to deaden the most eager appetite, and 
you are surrounded by half-a-dozen dirty, half-naked blacks, male 
and female, whom any man of common scent might smell a quar- 
ter of a mile off. The house itself is raised upon props four or 
five feet, and the space below is left open for the hogs, with whose 
charming vocal performance thé wearied traveler is serenaded the 
whole night long.’” 

An Englishman with wife and child goes from Albany 
to Niagara Falls. The cheapest conveyance he could get 
cost him one hundred and fifteen dollars, and they arrived 
“half skinned” from the journey. 

Yet it is neither the slowness, discomfort or expense 
of this early traveling which tests most fully the improve- 
ment. It is rather the safety. Arfedson wrote in 1832 

“A traveler intending to proceed thence (from Augusta, S. C.,) 
by land to New Orleans is earnestly recommended to bid adicu to 
all comforts on leaving Augusta, and make the necessary prepara- 
tions for a hard and rough campaign. If he has a wife and chil- 
dren unprovided for, and to whom he has not the means of leav- 
ing a suitable legacy, let him by all means be careful to insure his 
life to the highest amount the office will take.” 

In 1834-5 Miss Martineau found steamboat traveling 
in the West extremely dangerous: 


“I was rather surprised at the cautions I received throughout 
the South about choosing wisely among the Mississippi steamboats; 
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and at the question gravely asked, as I was going on aboard, whether 
I had a life-preserver with me. I found that all my acquaintances 
on board had furnished themselves with life-preservers, and my 
surprise ceased when we passed boat after boat on the river de- 
layed or deserted on account of some accident.” 

No man who ever came to us had more scientific cau- 
tion in his statements than Sir Charles Lyell. As late as 
1850, on his second journey of investigation, he said: 

“After comparing the risk it seems to be more dangerous to 
travel by land, in a new country, than by river steamers, and some 
who have survived repeated journeyings in stage-coaches show us 
many scars. The judge who escorted my wife to Natchez informed 
her that he had been upset no less than thirteen times.” 


I purposely select this test, because we are at last being 
shocked into some sense of social disgrace by the monthly 
horrors of our railway butcheries. 

Our accident list is now as inexcusable as it is ap- 
palling, but man for man and mile for mile, travel is far 
safer than in the year 1800, and in the half century that 
followed. Until within a generation, there seems to have 
been no general public sensitiveness whatever as to these 
dangers. This growth of sensitiveness to what is cruel 
or socially harmful, seems to me fundamental. But first 
let us select from the witnesses other hints at least »f the 
conditions of a larger individual and social life. 

There are many perfectly trustworthy comments to 
show us the rise of wages that lifts the whole standard of 
comfort in the community. The builders of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal in 1829 imported workmen for twelve dol- 
lars a month. The employers who paid the passage got 
in addition three months’ labor for nothing. There are 
now classes of Italian workmen among us who earn enough 
in six months to make it worth while to pay their own 
passage twice across the Atlantic, and leave in their pockets 
more than these laborers of 1829 got in the whole year. In 
1907, I found Italians in a California quarry earning $4.00 
and $5.00 daily for less than nine hours work. 

At the present moment Italians are on strike in New 
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York for more per hour than they got in South Italy per day, 
and for nearly three times as much as Chevalier found Irish- 
men at work for in 1834. This careful economist says he 
found a good deal of the hardest work done for sixty cents 
aday. At about this time women in the Lowell mills worked 
from five o’clock in the morning till seven at night for fifty 
cents a day. As compared with English wages, Godley 
finds even this surprisingly high. 

In 1834 there was a strike among the men doing the 
heavy work on Philadelphia wharves. They worked from 
six to six. I cannot learn what they asked, but when the 
employers met, they offered one dollar a day for work from 
sunrise to sunset. The men accepted it. Carpenters were 
paid there one dollar and a quarter for ten hours work. 
In-a small country town in New Hampshire I cannot now 
get a local carpenter for less than two dollars and fifty 
cents for nine hours. 

I have seen Slovak peasants doing work about our 
rolling-mills for $1.50 per day who never get beyond thirty 
cents in their own country and for nearly half the year 
received less than twenty-five cents. 

From Seattle to Los Angeles one finds plenty of Ori- 
entals whose daily wage at home had been less than twenty 
cents. They land in Americanized Hawaii where they soon 
receive eighteen dollars a month. As they pass to Oregon 
and California they are found working for $35, $40, and 
$50 a month. 


184 


Thirty years ago in the South, a Frenchman notes that 
negroes who can be said to be “emerging” are receiving 
forty cents a day. The larger constructive industry like 
the railways is now tempting them from the old agricul- 
tural standards with wages at least twice and often three 
times as high as in 1870. This higher wage is much more 
than a material thing. It is the open door to freedom from 
desperate and slavish indebtedness to the truck-store. 


The year 1834 is I think the time when men agitating 
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for ten hours in Boston were said to be “agitators.” The 
city authorities refused to allow them to have a hall even 
to discuss the issue before the public. In 1835 the bakers 
in Philadelphia struck against working “more than eighteen 
hours a day.” There was also a strike of sewing women 
against a wage scale that was not one-half the lowest price 
I have ever known to be paid in a present day sweatshop, 
namely, from seventy-two cents to one dollar and twelve 
cents per week. 

Of the poorer workmen, McMasters says: 

“Their houses were meaner, their food coarser, their wages 
were, despite the depreciation that has gone on in the value of 
money, lower by one-half than at present. A man who performed 
what would now be called unskilled labor, who sawed wood, who 
dug ditches, who mended roads, who mixed mortar, who carried 
boards to the carpenter and bricks to the mason or helped to cut 
hay in harvest-time, usually received as the fruit of his daily toil 
two shillings.” 

The man who “mixed mortar” and “carried bricks to 
the mason” is now called a hod carrier. Within sight of 
where I am now writing a building is going up. Every hod- 
carrier gets daily three dollars and works but eight hours. 
In 1825, this class was getting seventy-five cents for a 
twelve-hour day. 

The usual reply to this is, “But they could then buy 
so much more for their money!” The statement is not true. 
Rent and a very narrow range of foods were then, of course, 
far cheaper, but today the average workman demands and 
gets for his expenditure at least ten things where he then 
got two. Including these, he gets far more for his money. 
A large part of his house-furnishings, as well as foods for 
the table, did not then exist. It is to this far better housing 
and improved variety of diet that another step in progress 
for the masses of the people is clearly seen in these critical 
records. 


Among the few best tests of social bettering, what is 
fairer than the health of the community? 
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It would weary the reader, if I were to put down a tithe 
of the opinions on health and its conditions in the United 
States during the first decades of the last century. It is 
only the recent critic who comments on the health of the 
American woman. Until the present generation it was as 
common to discourse on our ill health (this chiefly of the 
women) as to note the use of the rocking chair. The 
philosopher, Volney, is very curious about it and studies 
our diet and habits of eating, drinking, effects of climate, 
etc., to account for the phenomenon. He does not distin- 
guish between the men and the women. His conclusion is 
in these words: “I will venture to say that if a prize were 
proposed for the scheme of a regimen most calculated to 
injure the stomach, the teeth, and the health in general, no 
better could be invented than that of the Americans.” The 
acute Chastellux says that above all other people we “heap 
indigestions one on another,” and “to the poor relaxed and 
wearied stomach, they add Madeira, rum, French brandy, 
gin or malt spirits, which complete the ruin of the nervous 
system.” 

James Sterling reaches this conclusion as to the cause 
of such prevailing ill health as he found: “The deepest 
rooted cause of American disease is the overworking of 
the brain and the over-excitement of the nervous system.” 

A Russian diplomatist, P. I. Poletika, here in 1810, 1811, 
1812, and again in 1818, published an excellent book 
“Apercu.” He has great admiration for the young Ameri- 
can women, but says they are so delicate (“si fréle et si 
passagére’”’) that they seem on the edge of invalidism. He 
attributes the lack of health to our climate.* 

Alexander Mackay in 1846 says of our women: “They 
are, in the majority of cases, over delicate and languid; a 
defect chiefly superinduced by their want of exercise.” 


These among scores. Nor need we trust in this to 
foreign sightseers. There is plenty of undeniable testimony 


*Page 154. 
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Robert Fulton’s first experiment with paddle wheels, in the summer 


of 1779 on the Conestoga. 





Fitch’s Steamboat on the Delaware River, 1786. Philadelphia in 


the backer« rund 
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Jonathan Hull’s Steamboat, used as a means of towing other ves- 
sels out of harbor. At the right, Patrick Miller’s double 
boat of 1787. 








The American Steamship, Savannah, first steamboat to cross the 
Ocean. 
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from our own authentic documents. Adams in his first 
volume* writes, “The misery of nervous prostration, which 
wore out generation after generation of women and chil- 
dren and left a tragedy in every log cabin.” 


Of our whole frontier life he says: “The chance of 
being shot or scalped by Indians was hardly worth consid- 
ering when compared with the certainty of malarial fever, 

- or the strange disease called milk-sickness, or the still more 
depressing home-sickness.”’} 

| It was thought necessary by most of the early trav- 

elers to see life up and down the Mississippi, or through 

the thinly populated settlements. To find a healthy looking 

woman was a surprise. It was usual to say that climate and 


*Page 58. 
yAdams, Vol. I, p. 58. 
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Railroad Scene in 1842. 


“nervous strain” play their part, but it is also true that 
the meager family income could not supply an adequate and 
various diet. Ignorance about such diet, as about all sani- 
tary measures was no less a cause. That the standard of 
vigor has improved in the sixty years since Sir Charles 
Lyell’s comments is about as certain as that our population 
has increased. 

Inseparable from this health improvement of the 
women, is the observed improvement in the speaking voice. 
One could easily collect a thick volume on the disagreeable 
quality of the American voice. Among all the earlier vis- 
itors, there is not the least disagreement on this point. There 
is much wonder as to the causes that can have brought this 
about. Climate is oftenest mentioned. Also “nervous strain 
and consequent depression.” The necessity of straining 
the voice in “calling for men folk to come to dinner.” 


The women, it is said thus get a harsh quality which was 


imitated by the children. “Incipient catarrh,” “prevailing 
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stomach trouble,” “constant hurrying and anxiety,” are 
other guesses. All the causes are beyond our knowledge, 
but it is, I believe, fairly clear that some generations of 
nervous ill health ( especially among the women and imitation 
by the children) goes far to account for this lack of res- 
onance and sweetness in “the American voice.” Miss 
Martineau grieves much over this defect and is one of the 
few to trace it to ill health. She says: 

“A great unknown pleasure remains to be experienced by the 
Americans in the well-modulated, gentle, healthy, cheerful voices 
of women. It is incredible that there should not, in all the time to 
come, be any other alternative than that which now exists, between 
a whine and a twang. When the health of the American women 
improves, their voices will improve.”* 

Two recent critics express surprise that they find every- 
where in the United States so many people with a speaking 
tone “as agreeable as anywhere in Europe.” They speak 
of it as beginning and extending, not yet as commonly pre- 
vailing. It is very recent that we were conscious enough 
of the blemish to admit its existence. Foreign travel, the 
presence of certain nationalities among our immigrants, the 
teaching of singing and voice-training in the schools, have 
so far aroused this recognition that the way to its healing 
slowly opens before us. We shall soon have sense enough 
to “standardize” voice quality: first of all for teachers. No 
teacher with a harsh, nasal or “complaining” voice should 
be allowed to enter a school-room.¢ A little later we shall 
not allow boys with snarling or grating tones to shout their 
wares on the railroad train or to hawk papers in the streets. 

There was much truth in a sentence just written in a 
London paper by an English teacher: “About one-half 
the Americans use tones that make you shiver. They will 
be shamed out of this only by hearing a pleasant voice long 
enough to feel the unpleasantness of their own.” 


Two college girls from New England lived a year in 


*“Society in America,” Vol. II, p. 200. 
tI am told that this has already a definite beginning. 
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Spain. One of them says, “When I came home, at least 
one-half of my own friends spoke so that I wanted to put 
my hands to my ears. Yet I had never for an instant noticed 
this, until I had been surrounded by people for some months 
whose voice was a positive pleasure to the ear.” This 
illustrates one precious lesson our critics have helped to 
teach us. We were “taking it in” even when we were 
hotly abusing our instructors. Dickens’ brilliant caricature 
left its lesson for improved prison methods and for better 
manners. Even the saucy Mrs. Trollope, whose every page 
left a smart, actually modified some of our habits. Men 
who sprawled in their shirt sleeves in a theater box, or 
thrust a foot over the railing in the gallery, about 1840, 
often heard the word, “Trollope!” “Trollope!” shouted in 
the audience. All knew amidst the laughter what it meant. 
Much in these criticisms entered into our common thought 
and helped to form that self criticism which makes the 
better possible. 


Most of the hardest strictures concern frailties and im- 
perfections that are easily accounted for by the newness, 
the narrowness, or the hard physical difficulties in the sur- 
rounding life. It was usually the point of the unsympa- 
thetic critic that our character and institutions were such 
that we could not free ourselves from the disorders. 

It is a very different sign, but not less favorable, that 
so many of the early students of America believed that 
our democracy as a form of government chokes and hin- 
ders opportunity for the growth of higher, disinterested 
faculties. Science, art, letters, all the graces and real 
distinctions of civilization were as they tell us under baleful 
handicap, because we were committed to a democracy. 

In nothing has the tone of the critic undergone pro- 
founder change than as regards this same word oppor- 
tunity ;—opportunity for the highest as well as for the com- 
monest. St. Gaudens, the sculptor, has finished his work 
and foreign artists are telling us that, with the exception 
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The Mute, early submarine boat. 


of the French Rodin, the American had no superior in the 
world. Sir Robert Ball, the Astronomer-Royal of Ireland, 
recently left us. He is reported as saying that no higher 
astronomical work is done in Europe than here. In 1830 it 
was written of us: “They have neither made any music 
nor do they show the slightest appreciation of it. Even 
their ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Hail Columbia’ were not written 
by Yankees.” 


The French composer, Saint-Saens, was last year in 
this country. “Before I came here,” he says, “people told 
me a great many unpleasant things about the New World. 
‘You won’t like America,’ they said. ‘Everything over there 
will shock you and grate upon your artistic sensibilities,’ ” 
He now reports (not for the American interviewer, but in 
the Paris Figaro) his delight and surprise: “Everywhere 
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I found excellent orchestras—everywhere excellent conduc- 
tors.”* 


Mr. Bryce’s tribute to our higher education as on a 
level with the best that Europe offers is in the same key. 

If opportunity, as an inspirer of faculty, be made the 
test of progress, we gladly accept it. The present-day voy- 
ager is indeed the first to use it in the larger sense, as char- 
acteristic of this country. “If you ask me,” says one, “in 
what the United States differs from Europe, one word ex- 
presses it ‘Opportunity.’ ” One entitles a chapter “The Land 
of Opportunity.” A Socialist friend is very impatient with 
what he calls “all this fine talk about opportunity” in this 
country. Have we not sixty thousand tramps, gruesome pov- 
erty and all the shame of the sweatshop and child labor? 
Yes, far too much of this shame is ours, but “opportunity” 
is a relative term. What land or people offers more to a 
larger part of its inhabitants? The world’s practical judg- 
ment about this has to be taken. Since our story began, 
some twenty-five million of people at a good deal of risk 
and sacrifice have left their homes to come here. They 
came from all parts of the world and the pressure increases 
from year to year. It increases because those who have 
tried the country, write back to their friends to follow them. 
The chief cause of immigration is the story which those 
continue to tell who have put the chances here to trial. No 
more final test is conceivable than this, that (as compared 
to other countries) the world’s millions have found it, and 
still find it, the land of opportunity. An English Consul 
long in this country, says the charge of the English that the 
Irish are shiftless and ineffective at their tasks in Ireland 
has much truth, but he adds, “The moment the Irishman 
touches American soil, he works, and works with the best 
of them, because all sorts of chances open out to him and 
his children.” 


*The title of a German book is “The Land of Limitless Op- 
portunity.” 
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Now, what more than this same “opportunity” enters 
into and constitutes a people’s hopefulness, courage, and 
happiness? If we are careful in our thought to add to 
the fact of economic opportunity, the fact of the rapidly 
growing educational opportunity, hopeful chances never were 
greater in our history than now—I mean, for a larger pro- 
portion of the population. 


Many who admit this are likely to add, “But this op- 
portunity is closing up, it will soon be at an end.” No 
prophecy at the time it is spoken can be disproved, but the 
pages of our critics contain a great deal of testimony that 
bears directly on the point. Decade by decade through 
the century, our visitors are stoutly assured by the best in- 
formed Americans, that the limit of assimilating immigrants 
has been reached. “It must be stopped or the Republic is 
at an end.” This gloomy view held stiffly in 1825; it was 
rampant when de Tocqueville and Miss Martineau were 
here ; it reached a crisis of alarm in 1840. “America,” says 
one, “is always going to the devil, but never gets there.” 
Yes, it has always been going to the devil, because of 
something. It is worth while to note some of these ever- 
impending calamities. 

Most of the first visitors heard from conservative and 
leading citizens that the President was to become a “despot” 
or “the slave of foreign potentates;”’ that the Senate was 
sure to become an oligarchy, because it sat six years and 
was not elected directly by the people; that the central gov- 
ernment would swallow up the states or intimidate them 
by the army; even the House of Representatives would 
be made up of the rich and would tyrannize over the peo- 
ple; the small states would be at odds with the large states 
and lose their sovereign rights; Rhode Island could not 
maintain itself against New York. Bryce says of these 
dark misgivings, “Not one has proved true.” There were 
many fears because of the size of our country. In a small 
democracy, it was said, you may extend power to the peo- 
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ple, because the area of the problem is under control. With 
the vast domain of the United States, the interests will be 
so diverse and so conflicting that the factional spirit cannot 
be held in restraint. Bryce says very definitely that this 
factional unrest has, as a fact, “proved less intense over the 
large area of the Union than it did in the Greek republics 
of antiquity ;—today the demon of faction is less powerful 
in the parties than at any previous date since the so-called 
Era of Good Feeling in 1820.” 

Again, we were to be hopelessly vacillating in our for- 
eign policy. Democracy, it was said, is “like a drunken 
man on horseback, falling now on this side, now on that.” 
But Bryce will not even admit that, at our worst, we outdid 
most monarchies. “Royal caprice, or the influence of suc- 
cessive favorites, has proved more pernicious in absolute 
monarchies than popular fickleness in republics.” With 
more conviction still, he says of our later years that “the 
foreign policy of the United States has been singularly con- 
sistent.” This criticism, that we should be feeble and in- 
adequate in foreign policy, was repeated and believed until 
the very close of the nineteenth century. But when com- 
manding necessities came upon us, the man equipped for the 
new exigencies appeared in John Hay. We were told at 
his death by a foreign diplomat that in the whole field of 
world politics Mr. Hay had no superior. I heard it pre- 
dicted that his successor could not be found. Elihu Root 
did not have to be found, he was at hand. 

Another dire prediction was that with so many states, 
dangerous and irresponsible experiments would be tried. 
Especially would states here and there legislate against 
private property, putting the whole basis of society in peril. 
We now see that this very experimental feature of state 
legislation has proved to be an advantage, and as for the 
perils to private property, Bryce finds the prediction wholly 
false. 

Basil Hall was told that the rock on which we were to 
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split was the change in our inheritance laws whereby all 
the children get their equal share, instead of the oldest son 
getting it all. This was to destroy the saving social influ- 
ence of the family and property. This fear now sounds to 
us merely funny. 

Giving equality of rights to women (first appearing in 
the youth of Lucy Stone) was also an innovation sure to 
introduce “a conflict of interests—a lack of family unity— 
that no society could stand.” Woman has not won a right 
or an equality that has not stood for progress. 

That the Church should be separated from the State 
was another fatal step to bring in ruin. For more than 
a generation our visitors were told that the catastrophe 
always close at hand, is the presence of Roman Catholics. 

I once had occasion to ask an aged man, whom his fel- 
low citizens counted as one of their wisest, some question 
about our social difficulties. When he had given his opin- 
ion, he added, “I suppose I am the more hopeful because 
my seventy years of pretty clear memory cover so many 
‘shipwrecks of the Republic.’ My father was a hard-headed 
man and nothing was more impressed upon my youth by him 
and his friends who came to us, than the absolutely certain 
destruction of our government by the Catholics. I have 
lived to see that every one of their alarms was an entirely 
false one. As this has been true of a great many other 
scares, | have got into a pretty comfortable frame of mind 
about this country.” He added, “Of course, something 
awful may happen tomorrow, but I am going to let the other 
man do the worrying.” I use this because, better than any 
words of mine, it sums up the century of testimony on the 
approaching evils that were to overwhelm us. 

De Toqueville saw an impending peril from the grow- 
ing “tyranny of the majority.” How brilliantly he proved 
this! We now see that the proof had one defect—it wasn’t 
true. How often it has been a glowering “Czsarism” close 
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The first locomotive to be run on the Mohawk Valley Railroad. 


at hand. Bryce notices this and thus writes, “Czsarism is 
the last danger to menace America.” 

That before the death of George Washington, de War- 
ville should see our doom in the “ 
rampant, sounds as droll to us, as that a great number of 
enlightened people believed the Republic in immediate dan- 
ger because of that very innocent society of the Cincinnati, 
or as the fears expressed to Miss Martineau, because young 
men were leaving the cities for the country districts. The 
“decay of religion” was, of course, at all times working our 
early ruin. 

Another form which the fear took was the certainty 
of “disrupting religious quarrels” because of the increase 
of Protestant sects. The Catholic Professor Klein comes 
here to find us so tolerant in this respect as to set a splendid 
example to the world. He wishes France could imitate us. 

It should calm us a little that so many people in the 
first half of the last century were dejected about the “serv- 
ant question.” There has not been a decade since Colonial 
times in which this frowning difficulty has not seemed to 
multitudes of home keepers a despairing problem.* “The 
increase of intemperance” is another spectre constantly ap- 
pearing in our story. A long chapter would be insufficient 
to show the clear and impressive evidence that, however in- 


ravages of luxury” already 


*The work of the servant a century ago is thus depicted: “She 
mended the clothes, she did up the ruffs, she ran errands from one 
end of the town to the other, she milked the cows, made the butter, 
walked ten blocks for a pail of water, spun flax for the family 
linen and when the year was up received ten pounds (50 dollars) 
for her wages.” 
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First trip of Fulton’s Steamboat to Albany, 1807. 
temperate we now are, the improvement in drinking habits 
is beyond a doubt. 

There is one more shape which our early undoing takes 
on that is perhaps more instructive and more encouraging 
than any other. It is the agitated feeling for more than a 
generation that we could not possibly survive the growth 
of “sectional hatreds.” It is a feat of the “sympathetic 
imagination” quite beyond us of today to appreciate what 
these sectional hatreds and jealousies were in the first 
forty years with which our criticisms deal. No opera bouffe 


could outdo many of these sober records of sectional spite. 


Trevelyan shows what this local prejudice meant among 


our soldiers in the Revolution. A military patriot from New 
Jersey gives his opinion of the corrupting influence of Penn- 
sylvania soldiers. They would, he says, “be pejorated by 
having been fellow soldiers with that discipline-hating, good- 
living-loving, to eternal fame damned, coxcomhical crew we 
lately had from Philadelphia.” This English historian adds 


that this amiable communication was from no less a man 
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than General Livingston and that it “was one among a hun- 
dred others which betoken a condition of feeling produc- 
tive of endless scandal and immeasurable danger.” 

I had to look through a good many of our own history 
books in the effort to confirm the dire opinions which tray- 
elers record about these geographical animosities.* They 
record so many of them that only the briefest illustrations 
can here be given. One reports the President of Harvard 
College (the historian Sparks) as “much dispirited on ac- 
count of California and her attitude.” In a letter to de 
Tocqueville he writes, “Where will this end and how are 
such accessions and discordant materials to be held to- 
gether in a confederated republic?” Marryat gives these 
“acrid jealousies” as a reason why a traveler cannot trust 
a bit of evidence that he gets in one part of the country 
about any other part of it. “The people of Connecticut will 
not allow that there is anything commendable or decent in 
New York.” The German, F. J. Grund, is so impressed 
by this that he falls into a speculative nightmare. Through 
these prophetic mists he sees in the near future our collapse 
as a nation. He says: “IJ imagined myself somewhere near 
the Hudson or the Delaware in the midst of a large flour- 
ishing city, besieged, stormed, and finally carried by a 
victorious Western army.”+ It was against the playing upon 
these sectional discords that Webster spoke his great words, 
“There are no Alleghenies in my politics.” 

That we have grown in those integrities that consti- 
tute progress is not wholly proved by the kind of testimony 
just given. But it is a history of doubting and fearful opin- 
ions which we may read with a good deal of wholesome in- 
struction and encouragement. 

Such weight as this story of pessimistic apprehension 
possesses, we must take over into the final chapter. We 
shall see there the bearing of what our critics reveal on the 
gravest dangers to Democracy. 


*See, for example, “American Revolution,” Vol. II, p. 106 
7“Aristocracy in America,” Francis J. Grund, London, 1839 
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The Story of American Painting” 


VII. Contemporary Figure Painting 
By George Breed Zug. 
Instructor in the History of Art in the University of Chicago. 


HE present chapter is intended to show something of 
T the development of figure’painting in the United States 
and to point out some of its recent tendencies. What is 
meant by figure painting? What is figure painting per se 
in distinction from the use of the human figure in the por- 
trait, the religious, the historical, the mural painting? By 
tacit understanding the word has come to be applied to all 
canvases which cannot be classified under one of the above 
mentioned heads, but in which the human figure is a promi- 
nent element. Since the beginnings of art the human figure 
has been the subject most often depicted. Landscape, which 
supposedly might have been a close rival is, in fact, of itself 
a very modern subject after having served for centuries as a 
mere accessory to the portrait, the religious, and the histor- 
ical picture. 

During our Colonial and Revolutionary periods and 
even well beyond the middle of the nineteenth century, figure 


*The series on American Painting will be concluded in the 
May issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The articles heretofore printed 
are: “Foreword” and “Painting in the Colonies” (September) ; 
“The Period of the Revolution” (October); “The Years of Pre- 
liminary Growth” (November); “Formative Influences” (Decem- 
ber); “The Development of Landscape and Marine Painting” 
(February) ; “Modern Portrait Painting” (March). 
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painting, except in the form of the portrait and of the his-° 
torical composition, was devoted to “ideal” subjects, the char- 
acters of which were drawn chiefly from Greek or Roman 
story, from the Bible, and occasionally from English litera- 
ture. There flourished also a certain sentimental type of 
Bible illustration and the pietistic allegory. (For example 
see West’s “Hagar and Ishmael” and Copley’s “Venus, Mars, 
and Vulcan” in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Sept., ’07, pp. 68 and 
73. See also Trumbull’s “Death of Hector,” CHauTauguan, 
Oct., 07, p. 222, and Huntington’s “Mercy’s Dream” in the 
present number.) 

The latter picture is a good example of our 
bygone conception of figure painting. This is, however, 
a remarkably good piece of work for the time. It is well 
composed and pleasing in color. But its harsh contrasts of 
light and dark, its smooth and shining surface, its heavy 
shadows as well as its general conception stamp it as belong- 
ing to a past period in our artistic growth. 

During the first century and a half of American Art, 
both landscape and figure painters sought to embody in 
their pictures ideas which would make for spirituality as 
well as culture. Their purpose was not “to portray a corner 
of nature as seen through a temperament,” but to elevate 
the mind by the depiction of subjects supposed to be high 
and noble. The appeal of art was then a moral rather than 
a purely esthetic appeal. These artists learned their tech- 
nique from the old Italian masters by way of the English 
painters, or else from the Dutch and Flemish by way of the 
modern Germans. The result produced unreality both in 
subject and in treatment. Because of this it may not be 
out of place to mention here some definite points in regard 
to execution or technique which may help the reader to 
discern a little more clearly our progress in the figure arts 
during the last generation. 

The art of painting has to do with visual images; and 
just as literary art has its language composed of letters, 
words, and sentences, so graphic art has its own language, 
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the elements of which are lines, color-spots of varying dull- 
ness or brightness, and masses of light or dark, all arranged 
with a definite purpose on a flat surface, and intended to re- 
produce more or less truthfully the appearance of the nat- 
ural world. In order to understand and appreciate pictures, 
it is necessary to learn to observe these elements of the lan- 
guage of art. 

First, observe in all pictures the success or lack of suc- 
cess of the artist in rendering the form of objects. Ask 
yourself if the painter whose work is before you, so defines 
by lines the human figure that it answers to the anatomical 
proportions of a real man or woman. Are the features 
shaped like those of real people? Are the legs and arms 
joined naturally to the body in the figures of the painting 
before you? Are the limbs, head, and body of each figure 
related to one another as naturally in the picture as in real 
life? Are the proportions correct? 

Here it should be remembered that the question of 
anatomical accuracy is not the only one. There is another: 
is the result beautiful? Many painters, especially those of 
the older schools of art, have deliberately changed the shape 
and proportions of the human figure in order to give beauty 
or rhythm of line. This was done by Botticelli. 

The human figure, moreover, cannot be adequately rep- 
resented by outlines which merely define the body. The 
artist must suggest on his flat canvas the solid substance, 
the three dimensions of the body. This he does by model- 
ling; by the use of light and shade within the limits of the 
figure. By modelling we here refer to what in our school 
days we called “shading.” By means of modelling the 
artist indicates the solid substance, the rotundity of the 
figure and its undulations of surface. Notice in a picture 
whether the modelling does actually suggest the substance 
and form of a figure and remember that here again an artist 
may increase or diminish the amount of shading or model- 
ling in nature for a distinct artistic purpose, to make the 
figure harmonize with the rest of the picture. There is, 
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also, a broader meaning to light and shade, a meaning that 
refers to the disposition of masses of light and masses of 
shade over all parts of the picture; notice again the bright- 
ness of the sky of the natural world and the relation of 
that brightness, or luminosity, to the amount of dark in 
a nearby object. 

We refer to the relation of the amount of light and 
dark reflected by certain objects in nature; a cloud in the 
sky, a rock in the foreground, if you are looking out of 
doors. If you are indoors observe the brightness of the 
sky seen through a window as compared to the darkness 
of a shadow under the table. This relation of lights to 
darks over the whole face of nature is referred to by paint- 
ers as “values” and must find some corresponding render- 
ing in the art of painting. Some of the old masters pre- 
sent scenes with an even distribution of light and with 
practically no shadows. Others, for example Leonardo da 
Vinci and Rembrandt, seem consciously to exaggerate the 
contrasts of light and dark which they see in nature so that 
they represent a bright spot of light on a face or figure con- 
trasting strongly with dark shadow on all sides. This is 
an artistic hyperbole: an artificial use of light and shade 
employed for a conscious artistic purpose. In most of the 
older schools of painting, the artists did not seem to strive 
for imitation of the values (i. e., the relations of light and 
dark) of nature, but rather for the use of lights and darks 
in an arbitrary and artificial way. Perhaps the best of 
the old masters in this matter of values were the Venetians, 
and the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century. Our 
early American painters of both figure and landscape 
founded their methods on the works of European masters 
who are remarkably artificial in their values, as well as in 
their drawing and modelling. 

Hence you will observe in the works of our early paint- 
ers, harsh contrasts in light and shade that are contrary 
to nature, just as you will observe stiffness and unreality 
in drawing and lack of delicacy in modelling. (See most 
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Mercy’s Dream, by Daniel Huntington. In the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
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“So when that Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink—” 
An Illustration for Omar Khayyam by Elihu Vedder. 
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A Quartette, by William T. Dannat. In the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
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In the Garden, by George De Forest Brush. In 
the Metropolitan Museum-of Art, New York 
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Caritas, by Abbott Thayer. In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Mother and Child, by George De Forest Brush. In the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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The Seer, by Sargeant Kendall. In the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 
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Aurora, by Will H. Low. In the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York. 
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A Cozy Corner, by F. D. Millet. In the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 
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The Coppersmith, by Edgar M. Ward, in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
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The Caress, by Mary Cassatt. 
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Across the Common, by Charles Sprague Pearce. In the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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of the illustrations for these articles on American Paint- 
ing in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for September, October, No- 
vember, and December.) Notice also the darkness and 
opacity of their shadows as compared with the lightness, 
brightness, and transparency of the shadows in real nature 
and in the best modern painting. Consequent upon this at- 
tempt to reproduce nature there is a strong tendency in 
all modern art towards a lighter and brighter tone of 
color. Painters of the present day have also become 
especially interested in the actual handling of paint, that 
is, in brush work, in order to suggest by the size and shape 
of the brush marks, the texture of the object represented.* 

Composition has meanwhile been growing less and less 
formal, more and more unstudied. The subject need no 
longer be the ideal or the heroic. A “Girl and Cow” (see 
illustration of the painting by Theodore Robinson, CHau- 
TAUQUAN, Dec., 1907, p. 65) has become as fitting a subject 
for the artist’s brush as “Mercy’s Dream,” and the Mother 
and Child (see Miss Cassatt’s painting reproduced in this 
number) has been deemed as worthy of high artistic skill 
as the Madonna and Christ Child of the old masters. In 
the light of these introductory remarks, we may indicate 
some recent tendencies in our figure painting. 

Elihu Vedder, born in 1838, found his artistic inspira- 
tion in Rome, and he is the “noblest Roman of them all.” 
Though he studied in Paris in 1856, he was in Italy in 
1857-61, and since 1867 he has made his home in Rome. 
He is a painter, sculptor, and illustrator, a man of high 
ideals, and ceaseless energy. His work in oil is of the old 
school, with low tones, dark shadows, and lack of atmos- 
phere. He has never been preéminently interested in tech- 
nique, in the art of painting for its own sake. Above all 


*For the best brief definitions of art terms known to the 
writer, see The Century Dictionary. For discussions of drawing, 
modelling, values, brush work, and other technical matters, see 
John C. Van Dyke’s “Art for Art’s Sake” (Scribner). For a 
helpful passage on light and shade, see H. R. Poore’s “Pictorial 
Composition” (Baker & Taylor Co.), pp. 151-174. 
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a draughtsman, his greatest work is the matchless series of 
illustrations for Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam (published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). There are in these plates 
a majesty in composition, a precision of line, a depth of 
mystery, which happily interpret the text of the poem, and 
which the artist has never excelled in his later work. 
In Bowdoin College and in the Congressional Library he 
has mural decorations which are likewise marked by a 
sense of mystery, a high seriousness, and significant inter- 
pretation which deserve highest praise. 

The tendency towards realism in light, atmosphere, and 
color which has been noted, was the outcome of the French 
training which since the sixties and the early seventies has 
been sought by American students. The pioneers in this 
movement to France were Inness, Hunt, and LaFarge. 
This is not the place to discuss the works of any of these 
painters, all of whom proved to be important influences. 

About 1875 and 1876 there returned to America a 
number of young men thoroughly trained in the methods 
of the French school, and prepared to prove the worth of 
that training. When in 1877 the Society of American Ar- 
tists was founded with Mr. John LaFarge as president these 
“younger men” were among the first and most influential 
members. Some of them were Louis C. Tiffany, J. Alden 
Weir, William M. Chase, J. H. Twachtman, Abbott H. 
Thayer, Francis Lathrop, and Will H. Low. Their ranks 
were soon swelled by the addition of such artists as Edwin 
H. Blashfield, George de Forest Brush, Robert F. Blum, 
Kenyon Cox, George W. Maynard, Frank D. Millet, East- 
man Johnson, Douglas Volk, George Fuller, Thomas Hov- 
enden, Theodore Robinson, and others. Some of these 
men were trained in Germany or elsewhere, but it was always 
the “new” training which they had had and by far the larger 
number received it in Paris. 

The French school has always been academic; nearly 
all its chief masters have been inclined to agree with 
Ingres in his dictum that “the probity of art is drawing.” 
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It is a school of style, a school that bases its teachings on 
the Greeks and the Florentines. Yet, during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, there was combined with 
the impeccable drawing and careful balance of a somewhat 
academic kind, a decided inclination to study more carefully 
than ever before the appearances of nature, as regards form 
and local color. Will H. Low, a pupil in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts under Géréme, and Carolus-Duran, is a good 
example of the result of purely academic training. His 
“Aurora,” which we reproduce, represents the careful draw- 
ing, the thin painting, the smooth surface and the lack of 
feeling that is a frequent result of the training of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. With Mr. Low the subject is not so very 
different from that of our earlier painters, but the execu- 
tion is far subtler and more refined. A large group of men 
could be named who, like Mr. Low, settled in New York 
and have practised with success an art as distinctly aca- 
demic as his. Some of them have been mentioned above. It 
remains only to emphasize the importance of the names of 
E. H. Blashfield, H. Siddons Mowbray, and Kenyon Cox. 
These three have filled important positions as teachers in 
art schools of New York, and all three have been prominent 
among the mural painters. But Kenyon Cox, who has done 
much figure work, which is not mural, may be taken as one 
of our best representatives of academicism in America. 
His delicate and impeccable draughtmanship judging it 
from its own point of view, for precision and subtlety, can 
hardly be matched outside of Paris. 

T. W. Dewing, a pupil in Paris of Boulanger and Le- 
febvre, who became a member of the New York group, 
chooses for his themes women, American women fre- 
quently arrayed in flowing evening garments and placed 
alone or in groups in dimly lighted interiors. Though trained 
by the strictest of academicians, Mr. Dewing has developed 
a refined and subtle style, marked by great beauty of tone, 
depth and harmony of color and effects of atmospheric 
poetry that speak for an unusually poetic style. 
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The question as to appropriate subject has been an- 
swered in another and eloquent way by Abbott H. Thayer. 
Everyone knows his ideal dreams of American womanhood. 
His lovely women are painted on larger canvases than are 
the dainty apparitions of Dewing; and in a very different 
and more intimate way. They are more personal and at 
the same time more human. That Mr. Thayer is a master 
of light and air effects, of brush work and all the subtleties 
of modern workmanship, is perhaps shown or at least sug- 
gested by our reproduction of his noble painting “Caritas.” 
Very broadly painted is this and noble in conception. 

His contemporary, George DeForest Brush, was also 
an early member of the Society of American Artists. After 
his return from his Parisian studies under Géréme, he pro- 
duced for some years very notable paintings of American 
Indians, paintings which did not perhaps show the con- 
summate craftsmanship of some of his associates, but which 
did, however, adequately and beautifully interpret the red 
man to his white brethren. It was not long, however, till 
Brush began to paint that series of portrait groups which 
has made his name familiar. In the many pictures of his 
wife and children, two of which are here reproduced, he 
presents us with what is very nearly a portrait group, but 
which is really a sort of modern madonna. How various 
are the attitudes of mother and of babies in these pictures, 
and how beautifully does his drawing render the turn of 
a wrist, the bend of a head, the shadow of a smile. He is 
precision itself, clarity and purity, a worthy successor of 
his master Géréme. 

Sergeant Kendall, a young man, also a distinguished 
portrait painter, was a pupil of that sturdy realist, Thomas 
Eakins of Philadelphia and afterwards of Merson in Paris. 
He, too, like Brush excels in the delicate rendering of 
twentieth century madonnas. He is remarkably successful 
in interpreting the fleeting expression on children’s faces 
as may be seen in our illustration. 

Another painter of great distinction who is, however, 
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entirely unconnected with the artists we have just passed 
in review, may be mentioned here in connection with the 
modern treatment of the theme of motherhood. Miss Mary 
Cassatt was born in Pittsburg, Pa., but she early went to 
Paris, became a pupil of Manet, and was soon closely as- 
sociated with Monet, Pisarro, and others of the French Im- 
pressionist group. This circle of friends started one of the 
most interesting movements of modern art.. They might 
well be called “Luminarists” instead of Impressionists, 
since one of their chief aims was the painting not merely 
of light but of sunlight (the very light of the sun itself). 
But the subject of impressionism may best be taken up in 
connection with the landscape painters who show most sym- 
pathy with that movement. Miss Cassatt’s method of paint- 
ing and her point of view are very similar to that of the 
group just mentioned. She is one of our most distinguished 
painters who has for years interpreted the modern French 
madonna and child with a subtle and refined method. She 
is also distinguished for her dry points of the French 
peasantry. 

William T. Dannat, a contemporary of Thayer and of 
others who have just been mentioned, studied in the Munich 
Academy and with Munkacsy. When he was in the student 
period, the problems of the painting of atmosphere and light 
were occupying the minds of all his fellow workers. He 
threw into his studies his youthful enthusiasm and in “A 
Quartet,” which we reproduce, he shows himself at his best. 
But it must be acknowledged that he has not kept up to the 
standard which he thus set for himself; he still remains in 
Europe, but has almost ceased to paint. While Dannat re- 
mained in Europe and painted Spanish subjects, Robert F. 
Blum went to Japan and brought home most delicate paint- 
ings of the people of that country. Blum was a dainty master, 
a magician in subtle color schemes, and harmonies of line, 
as may be seen by his works in the Cincinnati Museum of 
Fine Arts, or by his two decorations in the concert hall of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York. 
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While Blum and Dannat sought congenial subjects in 
foreign climes, F. D. Millet painted domestic scenes of the 
early years of our country and Edwin Lord Weeks was 
attracted to oriental subjects, which he painted with a ro- 
mantic feeling for color and atmosphere. 

Space forbids much more than the mere mention of 
one who is today the most distinguished master of the figure 
among our artists resident in Europe, Mr. Gari Mel- 
chers. The exhibition of some nineteen of Melchers’ paint- 
ings in several American cities during the winter of 1906-7 
proved to the discerning that his is the most versatile, the 
most accomplished brush that is held by any of our painters 
in Europe. In thus placing Gari Melchers in an exalted 
position, we do not forget the important and original work 
now being done in Paris by such men as Tanner, Van der 
Weyden, Hubbeil, Maurer, and others. 

A recent group of New York painters has been called 
the Romantic School.* J. Humphreys Johnson, Albert Her- 
ter, Bryson Burroughs, and Arthur B. Davies, differing as 
they do from one another in many ways, show a certain 
romanticism in temperament and in use of color and of 
atmospheric effect. The same may be said of the paintings 
which we reproduce by F. B. Williams and by Louis Loeb. 
These latter may as fittingly be classed with the painters 
of landscape as with figure artists. 

Finally, to pass over many names of important mas- 
ters in Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, 
we are unable to close without at least mentioning some of 
the distinguished painters of the Boston group. These are 
Joseph de Camp, F. W. Benson, and E. C. Tarbell, three of 
the most skilled and poetic interpreters of the figure in the 
United States. 


*See Isham’s “The History of American Painting,” pp. 483- 








VIII. Contemporary Mural Painting 


ROM the period extending from 1824 to 1844 when 
Trumbull, Leutze, and others were executing their 
huge historical paintings for the Capitol Building at Wash- 
ington, nothing worthy of mention as mural decoration was 
produced in the United States until the years 1876 and 1878. 
During the latter year William M. Hunt was given the 
commission for two wall paintings in the Albany Capitol 
Building. 

In the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia may be seen a beautiful canvas by Hunt, a study of 
“The Flight of Night” (see illustration in December 
CHAUTAUQUAN, p. 71). For nearly a quarter of a century, 
so we are told, this oriental idea of Anahita the queen of 
the night, derived from a Persian poem, had been lurking 
in Hunt’s mind, but he had given to it only incomplete ex- 
pression. When, therefore, the Albany commission came, 
this naturally became one of his chosen subjects. The other 
theme was also a long cherished idea, that of “The Dis- 
coverer,” Columbus guided across the sea by attendant 
spirits. 

The story of these two, our first really great mural 
decorations is one of the tragedies of art history. The 
artist’s excessive sincerity made him abjure the present ac- 
cepted method of wall decoration by means of canvas ap- 
plied to the wall surface and led him to paint upon the 
actual stone, thus assuring, as he supposed, the eternal 
duration of his work. But so badly had this notorious 
monument of graft been constructed, that in ten years 
changes necessary to keep the building from becoming a 
complete wreck had caused the disappearance of his pictures. 
History goes on to say that the unveiling of his work aroused 
such enthusiasm that the Albany legislature voted $100,000 
to be devoted to other decorations by the same artist. This 
action was, however, vetoed by the Governor and so great 
was the artist’s consequent disappointment that his death 
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soon followed—even before fate had overtaken his two 
great works. 

It would be difficult to grant due meed of praise to the 
more majestic of Hunt’s two noble decorative paintings, 
“The Flight of Night.” The vigorous action of the horses 
as they gallop over the clouds, hardly held in check by the 
attendant figure, does not disturb the monumental effect of 
the painting, nor the calm of the goddess of night who is 
driving them through the heavens. With a large simplicity 
and dignity of execution which were new on this side of 
the Atlantic and are still rare, the painting possesses the ab- 
stract beauty that reminds one of the noblest art of the 
Renaissance. 

The other memorable, and, fortunately, not so 
melancholy, date is 1876. It was late in that year 
when the architect, Mr. H. H. Richardson, was 
completing Trinity Church, Boston, and offered to John 
Lafarge, a young artist, who had done some good decora- 
tive work in private houses, the wall and roof decoration 
of the new church. The story of how the artist met the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of the task with the limi- 
tations of time, money, suitable materia! and skilled help- 
ers reads like one of the Herculean labors. 

LaFarge himself said, “I knew that our work at Trin- 
ity would have to be faulty but this much I was able to ac- 
complish, that almost every bit of it would be living, would 
be impossible to duplicate.” The result was in fact as 
someone has said, “Such an artistic effect as had not been 
seen in this country before.” And Trinity still remains 
a landmark in our art history. 

From that time to this Mr. LaFarge has kept on pro- 
ducing work bearing the stamp of fine individuality. Whether 
his product has been in the form of book illustrations, 
water-colors, landscapes, easel pictures, stained glass, or 
mural decorations it has been original in conception and 
skilled in workmanship. After Trinity followed similar 
work in churches in New York, Newport, Portland, Maine, 
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Isabella and the Pot of Basil, by John W. Alex- 
ander. In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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and elsewhere, as well as a number of decorations in private 
houses. In 1876, LaFarge began his experiments with 
stained glass which have resulted in his becoming the great- 
est, the most individual, artist in that material which the 
world has known in modern times. 

And now late in life, for he was born in 1835, he seems 
to have entered on a second period of activity in the art 
of mural decoration for he has been executing for the 
Court House at Baltimore and for the State Capitol at 
St. Paul, mural decorations of great virility, wonderfully 
rich in color, skilful in composition and original in concep- 
tion. 

Nothing that this artist has done surpasses, however, 
that masterpiece of his first decorative period, his “Ascen- 
sion” in the church of the Ascension, New York, which 
we reproduce. The painting occupies the upper part of 
the wall behind the chancel. High up on either side a 
window pierces the clerestory wall, so that the composi- 
tion is well lighted. Never does the writer go to New York 
and fail to make a pilgrimage to this holy place. This is 
not merely a picture well painted, it is a great work of art. 
The noble figure of Christ, ascending to heaven, appears 
just above the center of the picture ; a choir of angels hovers 
on either side, and from below His disciples are looking 
upward at their departing Lord. This is no mundane gath- 
ering of draped models carefully posed, no prosaic bit of 
vulgar realism; it is a painter’s vision of a heavenly scene, 
a great religious painting, not only masterful in execution, 
but also most reverent in conception. 

Among the technical sources of the moving power of 
this great painting are its circumambient atmosphere, its 
tone and its color. In every bit of landscape that this artist 
has produced, in every Samoan water-color as in every 
stained glass window or mural decoration he has proved 
himself to be that rarest of masters, rare in every clime, 
but especially in America, a great colorist. 

It remains to be said that with all their other excel- 
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lences technical and spiritual, Mr. LaFarge’s decorations 
are always functional. As a critic has recently written, 
“His mural paintings have the unusual quality of adding 
to, rather than taking from, the solidity of the walls which 
they invest.” 

But Mr. LaFarge is not only our greatest decorator, 
he is the most versatile, most gifted, most accomplished 
artist of America today; he is a master whose technical 
achievements, no matter how admirable, always seem trifling 
in comparison to the spiritual content of his work. 

After this brief notice of one who was the pioneer in 
American mural painting and before we take up some recent 
tendencies, it may not be amiss to ask the question “What 
are the conventions of mural decoration? Are there any 
principles the knowledge of which will help the critical 
judgment of wall painting? In other words how does a 
mural painting differ, if at all, from an easel picture? Long 
ago Ruskin said that the peculiarity of mural decoration 
as distinguished from the other branches of figure painting 
is simply that it must be “fitted into place.” A small painting 
placed in a frame and intended to be hung on a wall must be 
harmonious within its own limits. The mural painting is 
placed permanently upon the wall. It must therefore share 
in the character of the wall, it must be wall-like. And in 
order to attain this end it must have greater simplification 
in all regards than an easel picture. It must be not only 
more simplified but also more generalized, more abstract 
than an easel picture. It must be part and parcel of the 
architecture. Therefore it must harmonize in design, color, 
and in effects of light and shade with the size, shape, and 
color of the room in which it is placed, with the archi- 
tectural character of the whole room, and with the archi- 
tectural details juxtaposed to it. It must in a word be 
functional, be architectonic.* 


*See “Mural Painting,” an article by Edwin H. Blashfield in 
“A Dictionary of Architecture and Building” (R. Sturgis, ed), 3 
vols. Macmillan, 1901, Vol. 2, pp. 981-997. The writer acknowledges 
his indebtedness to this scholarly essay of Mr. Blashfield. 
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One of the remarkable characteristics of the decora- 
tions by Hunt and LaFarge which have been mentioned is 
their appropriateness, their functional character, and yet 
historians of our mural decoration note that the work of 
LaFarge in Trinity Church and of Hunt in Albany was 
looked upon not “as the commencement of a new Movement, 
but as something extraordinary,” “probably to be con- 
fined to the two artists in question.” Meanwhile men were 
doing good work as illustrators, as painters of landscape 
and figure so that when in 1892 there came the call for a 
band of decorators for the Columbian Exposition men were 
equipped to aid in the realization of the White City.* 

From that year to this interest in the matter of mural 
decoration has been growing as surely and steadily as have 
public taste and a general love of the beautiful and though 
the White City was ephemeral, other and lasting shrines 
of beauty arose with the Boston Public Library and the 
Congressional Library at Washington. 

Edwin A. Abbey’s series of paintings representing the 
story of the Holy Grail, and the famous Prophets by John 
S. Sargent in the Boston Public Library have been recog- 
nized very widely as important contributions to mural deco- 
ration in America. 

Sargent is a painter who stands somewhat apart from 
the American movement for mural decoration. He has been 
living for many years in England and though preéminently 
a portrait painter, nevertheless, produced some _ re- 
markable mural paintings in the Boston Public Library. 
His ceiling paintings and his first lunette repre- 
senting his Religions of Idolatry sin against all the require- 
ments of mural decoration except that of flatness. They 
are too confused in form and color and not sufficiently 
simplified to carry to a distance; but his frieze of the 
prophets is mural in effect, and a deservedly popular crea- 
tion. In these he has so chastened the realism of his por- 


*The names of Millet, Turner, Blashfield, Reid, Simmons, 
Cox, Melchers, appeared then and have remained. 
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trait style that the figures take their place on the wall effec- 
tively. An important consideration, however, is that in his 
later work here, “The Dogma of the Redemption,” he shows 
distinct advance in adapting his style to these, for him, new 
conditions. 

Mention may be made also of two notable series of 
mural decorations in the Boston Public Library by Puvis 
de Chavannes. Although this artist is not an American, 
his contribution to decorative art in America is of the 
highest importance since by common consent he ranks as 
the greatest modern master of mural painting. 

The founding of the Municipal Art Society of New 
York, a society having for its motto “To make us love our 
city, we must make our city lovely,” has given rise to sim- 
ilar societies all over the country. This society has raised 
the standard of public taste by setting the stamp of its ap- 
proval or disapproval on proposed public works of art. It 
has also fostered art directly as when it provided decora- 
tions in the Criminal Court Buildings in New York, car- 
ried out by Edward Simmons. Another forward step was 
taken with the founding of “The National Society of 
Mural Painters” in 1895. Since this year the movement 
for wall decoration has spread amazingly, so that now over 
150 professional artists are devoting their skill to this form 
of work and their services are in demand not only for 
churches, court houses, capitol buildings, and libraries but 
also for private residences, clubs, hotels, cafes, theaters, 
auditoriums, banks, school buildings, great office build- 
ings, and department stores. Thus the interest in mural 
decoration has become both widespread and democratic. 

Much that has been said about former methods of 
figure painting applies equally well to mural painting es- 
pecially in the matter of subject and of composition. We 
have been fond of harking back to the painters of the 
Italian Renaissance. Personifications of virtues and abstract 
qualities—Charity, Justice and their kin in the guise of 
comely women displaying their wonted symbols have been 
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thought desirable reminders as tending to a general uplift of 
the nation. The figures must be balanced and grouped ac- 
cording to rule. Symmetry and perfect rhythm nfust enter 
conspicuously into the composition and all produce a result 
according to the canons of the academic schools of Paris. 
Atmosphere and light as developed by the modern land- 
scapists in particular have received but scant attention. 


To come back to the men who are in the movement in 
America. Typical of the academic group are such men as 
Kenyon Cox, H. Siddons Mowbray, Charles Sprague Pearce, 
Edwin H. Blashfield, and other accomplished artists. Of 
Blashfie'd it is important to note that ever since his begin- 
nings as a decorator at the Columbian Exposition and in 
the Library of Congress to his latest works in Baltimore, 
St. Paul, and Newark, New Jersey, his art has shown steady 
progress. Note in his picture of the Sources of the Mis- 
sissippi how one side exactly balances the other, and how 
symmetrically these groups are arranged with reference to 
the central figure which is carefully outlined against the 
dark background. No reproductions can present the beau- 
tiful effect of the water as it appears in the original, or the 
quiet harmony of the coloring. 


At the same time, however, there has been, as already 
indicated, a group of painters who seem to reject the unreali- 
ties, allegories, and symbolism borrowed from Greece, and 
Rome, and Florence, and like the painters of old, are in- 
terpreting on the walls of many public buildings in a large 
and imaginative way, the history and traditions of their own 
country and the civilization of their own time. Some of the 
members of this group, who are associated only by kinship 
of aim and not by formal organization are C. Y. Turner, 
Howard Pyle, Miss Violet Oakley, W. B. Van Ingen, aid 
John W. Alexander. 

Mr. John W. Alexander’s very beautiful and truly deco- 
tative series of lunettes in the Congressional Library called 
“The Evolution of the Book” were his first large mural 
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commission. Now he has done what might be called a 
monumental work in his series—not yet completed—of sixty 
wall decérations in Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. His sub- 
ject is the Apotheosis of Pittsburg. Pittsburg in the form of 
a man in armor is rising from the smoke and glow of fur- 
naces. Contrary to the method of academic composition, 
the principal figure of the picture is not in the central 
panel but at the left. Lovely creatures float to him bearing 
rich gifts of all nations—artistic productions in fine metals 
and rare stuffs, while groups of angels on either side are 
sounding their trumpets. The floating figures have the 
long sweeping lines so characteristic of this artist’s other 
work. In the lower corridor he has placed a series of 
sixteen oblong panels in which workers in the iron and 
steel mills, partly nude, in varied and yet most natural 
poses, lighted by the flames of the furnace fires and by the 
hot metal and shadowed by steam and smoke, give a mar- 
vellously poetic interpretation of labor in the great mills. 
This is a new and original way of interpreting modern life 
and offers a suggestion for future development of our 
mural art, in the treatment of American subjects in a large 
and imaginative manner. 
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Immigrants on the Land 


II. Jewish Farmers” 


By Kellogg Durland 

HE tide of Jewish immigration presents a different 
T problem from that of the Italian. The aggregate 
number of Jews coming to America annually from 
Russia, Austro-Hungary, Roumania, and other European 
states is nearly as large as the number of Italians. Con- 
gestion among the Jews in America occurs more rapidly. 
The seaport towns are even more frequently the destination 
of the Jewish immigrants than of the Italian. Today we 
find in New York City nearly 800,000 Jews—the largest 
aggregation of Jewish people ever found in one city in the 
history of the world. Old world customs are more uni- 
versally imported by the denizens of Jewry than among 
Italians, and adhered to longer. Racial ties are strong, but 
racial ties supported by religious bonds are stronger. Ital- 
ians come to America in most instances to work, to make 
money, and with the desire to ultimately return to their 
native land. The Jews emigrate with the idea of permanent 
flight. They come to America to live. A single man with- 
out encumbrance of wife and children is freer to move from 
place to place, to journey inland, west or south, and im- 
mediately take up whatever work offers. When the Jews 
land they are either accompanied by their families (which 
are frequently large) or they are determined to send for 
their families as soon as they can earn the necessary pass- 
age money. Thus is the Jewish immigration question, or 
rather, the Jewish distribution question complicated. 

The intensely local life represented in the Jewish quar- 
ters of our large cities—the quarters popularly called 
“ghettos”—is a constant lure to a people whose traditions 


Mr. Durland’s article upon “Italian Farmers” appeared in the 
March CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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and habits for generations have been associated with hud- 
dling, with herding together in comparatively small areas. 
Temperamentally the Jews are not a pioneer people. They 
have never in all the course of their history hewn out fresh 
paths, nor explored farther frontiers. When they have in- 
vested hinterlands it has always been en masse. A lonely 
farm in the midst of a prairie, however fertile, does not 
tempt a ghetto bred Jew. Yet the terrific problems that 
arise as a result of the ghettos are problems that clamorously 
call for solution, and the establishment of other ghettos 
in other cities throughout the country is only partially grip- 
ping the problem. Dividing the problem may make it more 
possible of handling, but it does not necessarily lead to its 
solution. 


In South Jersey, in the very district where the oldest 
Italian farm colonies are located, are a number of Jewish 
farm colonies, experiments in tempting the Jew from the 
town and endeavoring to start him as a farmer. The oldest 
and most important of these settlements which I have vis- 
ited are at Alliance, Norma, Brotmanville, Carmel, Rosen- 
hayn, and Woodbine. Some of these experimental colonies 
have been established long enough for us to attempt to for- 
mulate certain opinions in regard to the probable success 
of Jewish farmers in the future. If the Jewish question 
can be solved through the land, as I believe is largely possi- 
ble of the Italian question, we shall have a very material 
contribution to the settlement of our whole so-called “Im- 
migrant Problem.” 

After the Russo-Jewish immigration of 1881 and 1882, 
the first agricultural and industrial Jewish colonies in the 
United States were established. At that time the buying up 
of unimproved land and abandoned farms in different sec- 
tions of the country and turning them over to the Jewish 
immigrants, was purely an experiment. These experiments 
in different sections of the country have worked out vari- 
ously—in some places with moderate success. 
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With an annual Jewish immigration of more than one 
hundred thousand and with a natural tendency of the Jews 
to segregate in cities, and very often to remain in the cities 
to which they first go, there is an apparent need for the 
transportation of a very considerable number from the 
cities to bring about a satisfactory economic distribution 
which will give opportunity for future adjustment and 
proper assimilation. 

Theoretically, the economic tendencies of the time are 
all against this method. For centuries the Jews have been 
traders rather than toilers, and where they have had the 
desire to work the soil they have been driven to the cities 
and corralled into Ghettos by rigid regulations of govern- 
ments. In an age when the rising generation of the native 
population are constantly drifting to the cities, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to take a people unaccustomed to the land and 
to stimulate them to face this current from the country and 
to establish themselves with the hope of becoming success- 
ful farmers and industrians in small towns. That this has 
been accomplished at all is owing to the fact that the people 
have been much helped in starting and the Jewish agricul- 
tural communities have been strengthened by the introduc- 
tion of industrial interests, and into the midst of these in- 
dustrial-agricultural settlements have been introduced cer- 
tain social elements designed to attract and interest the 
young people and to hold them through the years when they 
would naturally be setting forth to the cities. 


The early years of these experiments were marked 
by great hardship and many seasons were necessarily passed 
before the type of immigrant who is destined to make a 
successful agriculturist was discovered. The Jewish peo- 
ple from Roumania, for example, do not make successful 
farmers. Nor do the Austrians nor the Hungarians. And 
indeed not all of the Russians. But from Poland and from 
parts of Russia there do come each year a certain number 
of immigrants who have the capacity for adjusting them- 
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selves to the conditions of American farms and small town 
life. 

The breaking out and reclamation of waste land is a 
terrible and arduous task—one that few American farmers 
will face in these days. But having once brought forth a harv- 
est and been encouraged by a single yield of crops, the 
Jewish farmers are open to being convinced that farming 
may be profitable. They may even show themselves ener- 
getic and enthusiastic in attacking the waste land and in im- 
proving the reclaimed tracts. 

The first of the Jewish colonies in southern New Jer- 
sey, Alliance, was named after the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle, which provided some of the money for its foundation. 
At the time that the first colonists arrived, land was bought 
and divided into sixty-seven farms of fifteen acres each 
and worth fifteen dollars an acre. With the improvements 
which these colonists have made and with the development 
of the colonies, uncultivated land in the same region today 
is worth upwards of one hundred dollars an acre and the 
cultivated land from three to twelve hundred dollars per 
acre. 


Of the first colonists who went to Alliance each family 
was expected to pay three hundred and fifty dollars to the 
Immigrant Aid Society which sent them out. Of this amount 
one hundred and fifty dollars is supposed to represent the 
value of the house. During the first year of its existence the 
colonists received from eight to twelve dollars per month 
and one hundred dollars worth of seed for planting, also a 
small amount of furniture, cooking utensils, and farm imple- 
ments. In 1889 the population of Alliance had grown to 
five hundred and twenty-nine, owning fourteen hundred 
acres of land, eight hundred and eighty-nine of which were 
under cultivation. There were ninety-two houses and a 
synagogue. In 1900 there were ninety-six families ; of these 
thirty-three devoted themselves exclusively to agriculture, 
fifteen to tailoring, and twelve combined agriculture with 
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work in the tailor shops; the remaining thirty-six were 
masons, carpenters, etc. At the outset these people knew 
practically nothing of farming and so their policy in the be- 
ginning was to apprentice themselves to non-Jewish farmers 
round about and learn the rudiments of farming. Pres- 
ently a cigar factory and a shirt waist factory were started 
in the village. The former was not long-lived, however, but 
the various sewing trades which began with the shirt waist 
factory have developed, until today there are tailoring es- 
tablishments connected with each of the four existing colo- 
nies. 

Shortly after the foundation of Alliance the colony 
of Carmel in Cumberland County was founded. Carmel 
in its earliest beginnings consisted of seventeen Russo- 
Jewish farmers. In 1889 there were two hundred and 
eighty-six people in Carmel living in some thirty houses. 
There were eight hundred and sixty-four acres of farm land 
owned by the people, but only one hundred and twenty- 
three of these were under cultivation. In this year Baron 
Maurice de Hirsch gave five thousand dollars with which 
fifteen hundred additional acres of land were purchased 
and thirty-six new houses built, these costing eight hundred 
dollars each. 

In 1900 the Carmel colony consisted of eighty-nine 
families or nearly five hundred people, of whom nineteen 
families depended on agriculture for their existence, thirty- 
three upon tailoring, while fourteen combined tailoring 
with agriculture. Carmel today is much more largely an 
industrial colony than an agricultural community. The total 
value of the land in 1900 was $84,574.00, on which there was 
an indebtedness of $26,273.00. 

In connection with this indebtedness, however, it must 
be remembered that the rentals af cottages go toward the 
purchase of houses and of land, and that in all probability 
the proportion of debt found among these colonies is not 
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A Woodbine Farmer with his Family 
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Baron De Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, N. J 
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greater than the proportion of mortgages found on the av- 
erage New England farm. 

Between Carmel and Alliance is the colony of Rosen- 
hayn, founded by the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society in 
1883. Six families started the community. Its existence 
has been precarious from the very beginning and the people 
have undergone many hardships. 

In 1887 other families bought land in the vicinity of 
Rosenhayn, and while heavy mortgages were issued in order 
to pay off their indebtedness, these people went to work in 
various tailoring establishments, working the soil after 
hours, at night, on holidays, and at odd times when the 
shops were not working. Two years later thirty other fami- 
lies came out at one time. At this time the Jewish settle- 
ment comprised nineteen hundred and twelve acres, but 
with only two hundred and sixty-one acres under cultiva- 
tion. There were sixty-seven families living in twenty- 
three houses. Some of these houses were built by local 
Jewish carpenters. Of the sixty-seven families who origin- 
ally went to Alliance only one-half are still living on their 
original farms. The holdings are for the most part as small 
as they were at the beginning, for it has been shown through 
experiment and experience that Jewish immigrants for the 
most part are more successful with intensive cultivation 
than with the larger forms of farming. When there is a 
large crop of wheat or corn to look after it is pretty sure 
to go to waste in weeds, whereas with small crops the farm- 
ers seem to look after them better and produce a richer 
harvest. It is difficult to teach Jewish farmers anything of 
scientific farming, of the rotation of crops, or of any of the 
intricacies which go to make up successful farming except 
through a graphic method ; that is to say, if a trained farmer 
attempts to explain to a Jewish farmer how he can better 
his crops, his advice is resented, whereas where there is a 
farm in the midst of an agricultural community where the 
crops are more successful and which is on the whole more 
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profitable than other farms around about, farmers will in- 
quire as to the reasons for the difference. Thus in a way 
one prosperous farm will serve as a sort of model for all 
the colonists of that district. The Allivine Farm which was 
mentioned in connection with the Italian colonies is such 
a‘farm. On this farm during a typical year there is a yield 
of say five hundred barrels of potatoes from a three-acre 
patch. These are sold at fifty cents per barrel off the field. 
There are fifty barrels of sweet potatoes to the acre and 
about one and a half tons of grapes to the acre. This serves 
as an example to the colonist farmers of the district who 
endeavor to make their farms do as well. 


On this farm also there is a small dance hall which 
serves as a kind of recreation center during the winter 
months, the manager of the Allivine farm acting as a sort 
of host to all the young men and women of the Allivine 
community of the colony; this being a frank attempt to 
counteract the tendency of the young men and women to 
drift to the city. This tendency, however is no stronger 
among Jewish colonists than among Americans. To counter- 
act this hungering for city life, certain social and educa- 
tional features are essential. The Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society employs a man who acts as a social 
secretary to provide these weekly entertainments at the 
other colonies—as at Carmel, for example, where there are 
dances every Friday night. 





The Alliance colonists club together and support a phy- 
sician. They manage among themselves to raise four hun- 
dred dollars a year, to which the Baron de Hirsch Society 
adds another four hundred dollars. This affords each mem- 
ber of the colony the privilege of calling upon this physi- 
cian at any time during the year, and there is a regular 
stated fee of twenty-five cents per visit. Previous to the 
inauguration of this scheme doctors from other villages 
were summoned in times of illness and their charges were 
frequently exorbitant. The employment of a regular sal- 
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aried physician in this way it is estimated saves the colony 
probably from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. 

Alliance also has its own Rabbi or Schochod. This 
man serves as Rabbi and Cantor both in the synagogue 
and receives his remuneration through the killing of meats 
which are consumed by the Jewish people who still insist 
upon having Kosher food. He receives five cents for kill- 
ing chickens, fifty cents for killing beef, and receives fifty 
cents a week per child for conducting a Cheder or Hebrew 
school. 

At the time of my visit there were about one hundred 
and twenty-five families at Carmel, the population number- 
ing six hundred. There is a fairly large clothing factory 
employing from forty to fifty hands; a wrapper factory, 
employing sixty hands; and a shirtwaist factory employing 
thirty hands. All of these establishments are run throughout 
the year giving constant employment to their employes. 
During the two years that the present superintendent of the 
clothing factory has been there-not one family has re- 
moved to the city. It sometimes happens that men will get 
a start in the factory and later purchase farms and con- 
tinue to conduct their farms while still working more or 
less constantly in the factory. The advantages of the coun- 
try factory to the employe are many. The class of work 
done is similar to that done in the ordinary sweat shops 
of the Ghettos of the city. At Carmel the workers receive 
the same wages that they receive in the city and their work 
is done under absolutely perfect hygienic conditions. The 
surroundings are airy and clean and the general state of 
the employes is distinctly better than in the slum shops. 
There is no especial advantage to the employer except that 
he has his regular staff of help and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his shop is sanitarily perfect ; sometimes it is slightly 
more expensive, owing to the fact that he must include 
freight charges in the costs of the business. On the other 
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hand, rents, etc., are lower than in the city. There is a local 
union and most of the workers in the Carmel shops are 
trade unionists. There have never been any strikes or diffi- 
culties of any kind with the employers. They work fifty- 
five hours a week, and apparently are contented. These 
same people in the city would be the denizens of a Ghetto, 
living in squalid tenements and working under the most 
unsanitary conditions. Here they own their own homes, 
frequently have their own gardens, and oftentimes their 
own farms. 

Further, in Carmel, Rosenhayn, Alliance, and Brot- 
manville, the taking of summer boarders has become almost 
an industry. Friends of the colonists from Philadelphia 
and New York come down throughout the summer season, 
paying six and eight dollars a week for rooms, and this 
cash profit to the colonists has been a great boon. It some- 
times tends to interfere somewhat with the farming, for 
the horses are apt to be in demand and the farmer him- 
self is frequently called upon to assist his wife in caring 
for the boarders, but this loss is amply compensated by the 
cash receipts taken in from the boarders, and in cases where 
the farmer himself neglects his work, he generally engages 
another man to do it for him. 

Brotmanville, two miles north of Alliance, is the least 
lovely of the colonies. The soil is especially sandy aid on 
the main street there is no sign of green grass or pro- 
ducts of any kind; in fact it looks like a squalid industrial 
town. The prospects of Brotmanville, however, to its citi- 
zens seem exceedingly bright. The possibilities for im- 
provement are great. A large swamp which adjoins the 
village may some day be reclaimed by damming the stream 
which goes through it, clearing off the trees and making a 
large lake. Plans for its development are now under con- 
sideration and it is entirely within the range of possibility 
that within a few years Brotmanville will be the largest 
of these communities. 
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In the cities the Jewish people are notably keen for 
education. Jewish children are among the brightest in the 
schools of New York. There is a marked desire on the 
part of the parents to keep the children in school as much 
as possible and upon the part of the children to acquire 
as much learning as they can. In the colonies, however, 
the children appear to care less for the schools. The desire 
on the part of the people seems to be more to make good 
farmers of their children, and when this is impossible, to 
send them off to the cities to get into business as early as 
they can. Originally, Jewish colonists were inclined to 
pack peddling. They found the difficulties of the soil so 
great that they became discouraged and gave up. Others 
took to themselves packs of merchandise of one sort or 
another and started abroad selling. Those who gave up 
and went away were the people who probably would have 
failed anywhere or the people who were temperamentally 
or by training unfitted for the agricultural pursuits. It is 
the universal testimony of immigrants in South Jersey that 
American farmers would have failed and given up much 
earlier if they had been placed on the same land. To break 
out an area so wild and so unpromising appears a prodig- 
ious task, and yet a sufficiently large number of these peo- 
ple stuck to their tasks to develop these colonies which are 
today apparently prospering. 

There is a feeling among the people of Vineland and 
the neighboring villages that the average Jewish immigrant 
was not built for a farmer; that he is more successful as a 
trader, and in instance of this they point to a number of 
young men who have given up in the South Jersey colonies 
and who have gone off to the cities and are now traveling 
men or successful business men in the cities. On the other 
hand, as large, if not a larger proportion of the children 
of these colonists remain on the soil than American children 
of the same generation. 


Woodbine is the newest of the Jewish colonies. It was 
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established seventeen years ago, but has been more rapidly 
developed than any of the other colonies and is today the 
most important Jewish colony in South Jersey. This is 
largely due to the fact that an agricultural school was es- 
tablished there and at this institution many men are being 
trained for work on the land and sent out to different parts 
of the country. Also to the fact that a number of factories 
have been established there and the community combines in 
the largest measure the agricultural and industrial interests. 

There are five factories—a hat factory, a machine fac- 
tory, a ladies’ waist factory, a clothing factory, and a knit- 
ting goods factory. Together these factories give work to 
several hundred hands. In addition Woodbine has a pump- 
ing station and a power house which supplies electricity to 
the town and power to the various factories. It has four 
school houses, two synagogues, and a Talmud Torah. 

Woodbine has also the unique distinction of being 
probably the only entirely Jewish community in the world 
with a political status. Its mayor, its board of six council- 
men, and its assessor are all elected officers. There is also 
a department of health and a board of education, consisting 
of nine members, three of whom are annually elected. 

In every respect Woodbine is conducted along the lines 
of an ordinary borough of the State of New Jersey. The 
population is about two thousand. There are nearly seven 
hundred children enrolled in the public schools and the 
school system consists of twelve teachers with a supervis- 
ing principal. The Woodbine public schools were the first 
in the country to introduce a kindergarten, and today the 
schools include all classes from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 

The town comprises about five thousand acres of land, 
approximately one-half of which is under cultivation. The 
original agricultural holdings were divided into thirty- 
acre plots, one-half of which were sold to the farmers with 
the understanding that they improve the fifteen acres and 
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they then be given option after a reasonable number of years 
on the adjoining fifteen acres. 

Intensive farming is where the Jewish immigrants 
are most successful, and consequently the smaller holdings 
are still mostly in vogue, although there are a few farmers 
who have added large holdings to their originally small 
holdings, and they are today conducting farms upon a com- 
paratively large scale. 

Woodbine is a town without a jail. The Jews, as a 
whole, are a law-abiding people, and up to the present time 
the marshal has had practically no difficulty with the Jewish 
inhabitants. The trouble makers are almost entirely the Gen- 
tiles from neighboring towns and villages, and are more apt 
to be native born Americans than foreign colonists. 

The moral atmosphere of all of these colonies is ex- 
ceedingly good. Drunkenness is practically unknown among 
the Jews and theft and other crimes are equally rare. Most 
of the factories are closed on Saturdays, and Saturday is 
generally accepted as the Sabbath. While the children re- 
ceive a cursory Hebrew training, they grow up understand- 
ing little Hebrew, though familiar with the jargon, Yiddish, 
and like the children of the second and third generations 
in the cities, they tend toward liberalism and to break away 
from the faith of their fathers. This unfortunate phenome- 
non, however, is not peculiar to the colonies, but is also 
one of the great problems of city life. As much harm re- 
sults from the too rapid assimilation and Americanization 
of our immigrants as from the too slow development toward 
American standards and ideals. 

The experiments in Italian colonization all point toward 
success. The experiments in Jewish colonization, after two 
decades of effort, are still uncertain in their conclusions. 
In other words, the Jewish immigrant has still to fight for 
recognition as a farmer, while the Italian has proved his 
adaptability to an agricultural life. The Italians have all 
the natural qualities that make for good farmers as well 
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as the heritage their peasant forbears have left them. The 
Jews have none of these advantages and are frequently fur- 
ther handicapped by families, and families mean also debts. 

The first work which was laid out for the Jewish col- 
onists, the developing of waste area, they have accomplished 
successfully. If the supply of hard workers can still be 
found among the immigrants who are annually coming into 
American ports, it is entirely possible that the Jewish im- 
migrants will furnish America with a certain proportion of 
men who will become successful farmers. 


Introducing industries into the Jewish farm communi- 
ties is still a matter of dispute. Some who have watched 
these colonies from their earliest beginnings, feel that it 
would be better to concentrate all the energy of the com- 
munity upon the land. Others feel that an agricultural com- 
munity without markets for its products is at so great a 
disadvantage that it must not depend upon agricultural effort 
alone, but introduce the mills, factories, and the usual en- 
terprise of the town in order that part of the community 
may find employment without leaving the town for a dis- 
tant city. Unquestionably this would lend stability to these 
colonies, but having done this the communities cease to be 
“agricultural.” At best they are small towns with agricul- 
tural interests. When Italians are directed to the soil, they 
promptly redeem it, enrich it, and establish themselves suc- 
cessfully upon it. The Jewish immigrants, however, have 
needed much assistance in every respect—as to farming 
methods, debts, and the marketing of their products. Hav- 
ing been started and liberally helped to gain a foothold, they 
sometimes work out to success but on the whole the results 
in this direction have been too meager to lend promise of 
wide success in any near future. 


It is the present policy of the Baron de Hirsch Fund to 
help independent Jewish farmers rather than to establish 
more farm colonies. It is the belief of this organization 
that the Jewish colonies of South Jersey are now in a posi- 
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tion to work out their own salvation, but still with some 
material aid. 

This investigation was undertaken solely for scientific 
purposes, directed toward practical conclusions. I spent 
nearly three weeks in the midst of these Italian and Jewish 
colonies, and my whole desire was to try to estimate the 
value of these experiments in the light ofthe great immigra- 
tion question. I did not approach this task as a journalist, 
but as a student. 

My own conclusions are that the Italian immigration 
question can in a very large measure be solved through the 
land. State authorities, working in collaboration with fed- 
eral authorities, must take up the matter. Under large 
auspices, such as these, the undertaking is a thoroughly 
practical one and in the main resolves itself into a problem 
of distribution and transportation—problems which present 
comparatively few practical difficulties. 

The Jewish question is more complicated, and in nearly 
every respect more difficult. To a certain small degree the 
Ghettos of the cities, especially the seaport cities, may find 
here a channel of relief, but I doubt if the problem of Jewish 
immigration will ever be solved in this way. The ultimate 
solution of the peculiar difficulties of Jewish immigration 
must be sought elsewhere. In the meantime, however, every 
effort in any direction, resulting in even small success should 
be encouraged. I would only venture the suggestion that 
the Jewish question must be handled differently—according 
to schemes not yet developed or discovered perhaps—while 
the Italian question can be solved right here and now, and 
that its solution only awaits the establishment of a properly 
equipped and financed bureau to undertake the work. 
Owing to the magnitude of the task and the value of its 
accomplishment to the whole country it is properly a national 
undertaking, therefore the matter is respectfully called to 
the attention of the people interested in the American immi- 
gration question, and through them to the federal authorities. 
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VIII. John Fiske 


By George Perry 


OHN FISKE was born at Middletown, Conn., March 
J 30, 1842. His father, Edmund Brewster Green, who 
edited newspapers in Hartford and New York, died in Pan- 
ama in 1852 and the name by which the subject of this article 
was known till his mother’s second marriage to the late 
Edwin W. Stoughton, was Edmund Fiske Green. He was 
brought up in the house of his grandmother Fiske and in 
1855 took the name by which alone he is known, John 
Fiske. 

His childhood was spent mainly in study and one is 
amazed not merely by the number of books he read but 
also by the number of good books that were lying before 
him waiting to be read. In those days literature had not 
been so successfully adapted and compressed as now and 
he read solid books in the sturdiness of their original form. 
By the time he was eleven he had read Rollin, Josephus, 
Goldsmith’s Greece, Gibbon, Robertson, Prescott, most of 
Froissart, all of Shakespeare and much of Milton, Bunyan, 
and Pope. «At thirteen he had read a considerable amount 
of Latin literature and had made some progress in the face 
of obstacles in Greek. Nor had he devoted himself to the 
ancient languages alone; he had begun algebra at eight 
and had gone through Euclid, plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, surveying and navigation and analytic geometry 
and had dipped well into differential calculus. He had ac- 
- *The first article of this series, “Asa Gray,” by Prof. Charles 
Reid Barnes, appeared in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for September; the 
second, “John James Audubon,” by Prof. Samuel C. Schmucker, in 
October; the third, “Simon Newcomb,” by Prof. Malcolm McNeill, 
in November; the fourth, “Louis Agassiz,” by David Starr Jordan, 
in December; the fifth, “Samuel Pierpont Langley,” by William 
-F. Magie, in January; the sixth, “Thomas Alva Edison,” by George 


Iles, in February; the seventh, “Edward Drinker Cope,” by Wil- 
liam Hosea Ballou, in March. 
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quired a satisfactory knowledge of German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese and learned them all by himself. In a 
word, he began as he ended, a hard student. 

It would be a vain repetition to say that he was ready 
for college at an exceptionally early age and when he en- 
tered the sophomore class of Harvard in 1860 he brought 
to that seat of learning more abundant knowledge than 
many of his contemporaries took away. The college, as a 
whole, disappointed him. The course of study at that time 
was curiously limited and the most willing student was held 
back to a pace which should not exhaust the most indiffer- 
ent. Half of the things Fiske had begun to work in were 
not taught at all and he was thrown back again upon his 
own resources. These he had good reason to trust. He 
worked at Hebrew, which was taught, and at Sanskrit 
which was not. 

It was then that in the glow of youth he aspired to ac- 
quire all knowledge and since at that time books were sup- 
posed to be the repository of all knowledge, the notion was 
not utterly wild. There was required a busy reader with a 
good memory and that defined John Fiske. One does not 
need to claim originality for Fiske, in this desire for omni- 
science; there was a feeling in the air that it was almost 
attainable. Buckle aspired to it and Comte certainly looked 
at the acquisition of all knowledge as possible, if not already 
accomplished. Now it is different; omniscience survives 
only in the newspapers. The wind has wholly shifted and 
the aim of the ambitious student of today is to know one 
thing well and to let the rest go. 

As was just said, the path to heights of omniscience 
lay across the printed page. The modern fashion of study- 
ing the objects themselves, rather than a description of them, 
had scarcely been invented and one had the advantage of 
studying the natural sciences without soiling a finger, as 
if one could learn anatomy from a book or botany by a 
course of winter reading in a library. This at least was 
the tendency of the education at that time, and one may 
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yet say without exaggeration that half a century ago the 
general tendency of education was to accumulate what has 
been picturesquely called “book-learning.” Fiske was an 
enormous devourer of books, and when in college he spent 
twelve hours a day in study. He thus accumulated a vast 
amount of information which his capacious and quick 
memory made very serviceable; the difficulty was to find 
any occupation which could put his knowledge to some use. 
In such cases the study of law seemed to be the best open- 
ing, and he even after admission to the bar opened an office 
in Boston ; but the prizes of that honorable profession were 
not for him. The usual solitude of a young lawyer’s of- 
fice he consoled by continued study outside of his profes- 
sion. One suit was placed in his hands and he won it. He 
received a fee which exceeded the modest sum that literature 
could expect to earn, but Fiske decided, nevertheless, to 
give up the law and to devote himself to a life of letters. 
The question was an important one because he had married 
Miss Abbie Brooks of Petersham in September, 1864, and 
the claims of the young family had to be considered. 


The first book he published was a little volume, scarcely 
bulkier than a pamphlet, called “Tobacco and Alcohol,” in 
which he combatted some perhaps intemperate remarks of 
Mr. James Parton upon those matters. This was in 1868. 
In 1869 he was appointed University lecturer on philosophy 
in Harvard College and there he read his outline of Cosmic 
Philosophy, the book he had been preparing for many years, 
which was to expound and develop the system of evolution. 
He had before this read it in the United States in Boston 
and in New York as a course of lectures. The next year 
he received an appointment as instructor in history at Har- 
vard and he seemed to have found the position best suited 
for him while the college had acquired an instructor ex- 
ceptionally endowed with an admirable equipment and 
blessed with a really extraordinary power of imparting his 
great knowledge. Unfortunately, however, it was first whis- 
pered and then shouted abroad that Fiske was a dangerous 
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man, an atheist, an adherent of a subversive philosophy, 
doubtless a corrupter of youth, and the authorities who cer- 
tainly were not fanatical let themselves be led into the 
weakness of rejecting his nomination two years later. How- 
ever, in 1872 he was appointed assistant librarian and this 
post he held until 1879. It was an honorable position but 
it was a most impractical employment of his special gifts. 

Meanwhile he had been working hard and had brought 
out his first serious book, “The Outline of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,” in which he presented the theory of evolution and 
especially of evolution as defined by Herbert Spencer. It 
was not a mere work of vulgarization, but rather an at- 
tempted definition of the universe, which every philosophy is, 
in the light of evolution. The book met with great success, 
it spread abroad many novel ideas, it explained many diffi- 
cult points, it proclaimed the new thought to many people. 
The book was the magnum opus of his youth to which his 
study for many years had tended, and the book once pub- 
lished, he acquired an honorable reputation as a serious and 
well informed writer. 

For some years Fiske devoted himself to writing on 
learned topics in a style that made the knottiest problems 
simple. His “Myths and Mythmakers,” “Darwinism and 
Other Essays,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist’ show well 
the wideness of his tastes and the profundity of his knowl- 
edge. Nor was omniscience ever presented in a more at- 
tractive light; his marvelous clearness where cloudy wordi- 
ness is so often met, was most delightful. His studies had 
gone on uninterruptedly and especially in the line of his- 
torical investigation. After the centennial celebration of 
1876, American history had begun to interest seriously both 
students and casual readers. Fiske was asked to give some 
lectures in the Old South Church of Boston, and these met 
with such success that a new career opened before him. Ile 
began to give courses of lectures in one place after another, 
devoting the summer to their preparation and the winter 
to reading them in different towns and cities. The lectures 
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thus written and read he afterwards worked over into one 
of a series of books in which he meant to recount the whole 
course of American history. At first he intended to write 
a single volume after the pattern of Greene’s admirable short 
history of the English people, but the plan soon modified 
itself and he found himself deep in the larger work which 
he never ended. 

It is well that Fiske thus gave himself time to tell the 
story leisurely, for he needed ample space to appear at his 
best. He was capable of performing admirable bits of com- 
pression, as the little volumes, “The Destiny of Man” and 
the “Idea of God” clearly show. Indeed, the second of the 
three lectures published under the title of “American Polit- 
ical Ideas Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal His- 
tory” is a marvel of compact statement, but readers are 
happier when they have a moment to breathe. He saw his 
subject, too, in its full significance, he looked at American 
history as a part of the history of the world and was thus 
able to interpret phenomena with remarkable clearness. The 
reader will recall many of the historical manuals which 
American students have thrust into their hands and he will 
agree that many of them seem to regard what has hap- 
pened in America as something without relation to the 
rest of the world. They teach, too, with much warmth the 
tyranny of the English and the pure patriotism of us Ameri- 
cans in a way that is admirably fitted to breed suspicion 
and hatred of a country to which we owe something be- 
sides hatred. They are dry and too often a mere chronicle 
of events. The charm of Fiske’s work is that not only does 
he tell what happened, but he also makes it clear why it hap- 
pened. He explains, as well as narrates, and thus the reader 
sees how clearly the history of America is connected with 
the history of the world. 

It would not be rash to say that it would be hard to 
name a clearer writer than Fiske. He had the art of put- 
ting the most difficult and complicated propositions in such 
light that the reader cannot fail to comprehend them. 
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Everywhere we get the fruit of his wide study and clari- 
fying intelligence. The generous abundance of his knowl- 
edge gives him authority. His learning was very great and 
very wide. It was worn easily, for it is only pedantry that 
sits awkwardly on the wearer, and it was accurate. His 
memory was wonderful and easily commanded the knowl- 
edge that he had accumulated. 

In reading his histories, one has the feeling of being 
led by the hand by a very well informed and exceedingly 
amiable guide who delights to instruct and does so with the 
utmost charm. The charm comes from his intelligence; the 
learning is an important part but it is the way the learning is 
handled that delights the reader. That it is unpedantic will 
be readily acknowledged; what is not so easily seen is the 
way in which the reader is led to take a high view of the 
events he is reading about. Almost without an effort he 
is seeing things through Fiske’s eyes, he is perceiving the 
relations of things in a new fashion. History is explained 
and set before us with a breadth of treatment that is very 
rare and very important. There are as many ways, of 
course, of writing history as there are of painting a pic- 
ture and it is sometimes unwisely thought that the merit of 
any work of art lies in the method itself and not in the in- 
telligence of the man who makes it, but it is the way the 
method is applied that makes the work a success or a failure. 

Fiske had acquired a vast mass of information and this 
he had from instinct and from habit so clarified that he had 
complete command of it and he set it before the reader in 
perfect order. His mind worked with perfect smoothness, 
and he*was not distracted by whims and fancies. There 
were no gaps that had to be bridged over with loud asser- 
vations, but each work is an unbroken, smooth story flow- 
ing somewhat majestically from the beginning to the end. 
Whatever work Fiske took up had the same quality, the same 
full, steady flow of information directed and elucidated by 
a clear intelligence. 


He was an untiring worker. Every winter he passed 
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in visiting one town or another, to deliver a course of lec- 
tures that he had been preparing during the summer. In 
1884 he had been appointed professor of American History 
in Washington University, St. Louis, and there he opened 
his winter campaign. He gave himself no rest, except an 
occasional visit to the concert room, for music was always 
one of his main interests. He had friends in many parts 
of the country who will remember long talks with him with 
great delight, for Fiske dearly loved not to chat, but to fold 
his legs and have his talk out. Then he was at his best, 
with his learning, his clear perceptions, his unfailing opti- 
mism, for he never doubted that all would be for the best if 
by any chance it were not at the best now. He would never 
skim lightly over any subject, he liked to look at it from all 
sides and to see what there was inside, and he examined 
it most conscientiously. 

These phrases seem to describe a pompous and im- 
mensely serious man, altogether too dignified to smile, 
whereas in fact, Fiske’s optimism was part of his nature; 
he was always cheerful, indeed more than cheerful, he was 
merry. His robust health appeared to lift him above all 
petty worries, he looked at life hopefully, and life does not 
always smile back upon men who are upporting their fami- 
lies by writing history not in the form of a novel. When 
things went wrong he was without rancor. He hated dis- 
honesty and sham, but he hated without virulence. 

In fact, his character was a very simple one, he had no 
perplexing contradictions which it was hard to reconcile. 
He was of a very simple nature, direct, and above all things, 
honest. He was singularly incapable of deceit. If any of 
his theories or statements could have been disproved, he 
would have been the first to rejoice that a mistake could be 
corrected. 

It was in the midst of his labors that this distinguished 
scholar was removed. He was spending the summer of 1901 
in Cambridge to prepare his winter’s work, when the hot 
weather that made life almost unendurable for everyone, 
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found him singularly unfitted to withstand the drain it made 
on his strength. He went to East Gloucester on the seashore 
to find, if possible, some coolness, some relief from the kill- 
ing heat, but it was too late; he died there July 7, almost 
immediately on his arrival. It was an untimely end of 
a laborious life, one of unremitting toil, at first without rec- 
ognition, though the later years of life were cheered by gen- 
eral appreciation of his merits. Few men, other than finan- 
ciers or politicians have been more widely known in Amer- 
ica, and he had, for a long time, enjoyed a high reputation 
abroad. And there is this satisfaction, that his reputation 
was deserved. 


























The Poetry of William Vaughn 
Moc dy 


By Carl H. Grabo 
- irony with which at times fame practises upon 
worthy writers, has a fine modern instance in the celeb- 





rity gained by William Vaughn Moody through the success 
of his play, “The Great Divide.” For some years Mr. Moody 
has been recognized by discerning lovers of poetry as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of our modern poets in Eng- 
lish. His two masques and single published volume of 
poems seem indeed slight in quantity and insufficient 


to base such aclaim unless their high quality be em- 
phasized. Quality duly considered they suffice to raise 
Mr. Moody to the highest rank of contemporary 
poets. The public, however, if at all acquainted 
with his work, has been on the whole largely indifferent, and 
Mr. Moody remained “undiscovered” until his successful 
play ‘demanded the consideration of the dramatic critics. 
These at once acclaimed him the most promising of Ameri- 
the 


’ 


can playwrights and pronounced “The Great Divide” 
long-expected “great American drama.” Inasmuch as Mr. 
Moody was already known to have dipped into poetry, re- 
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viewers referred casually to his earlier works, some, in a 
patronizing way describing them as unactable poetic dramas. 
Unactable they certainly are and were so intended to be, 
but to anyone who has read them they must appeal at once 
as great poetry, whereas Mr. Moody’s successful drama, 
financially profitable as it has been, seems by comparison 
a bit of pot-boiling. No criticism attaches to Mr. Moody 
for writing a remunerative play, one which will enable him 
to continue, undeterred by lack of financial return, the com- 
position of poetry. But it is indeed unfortunate if Mr. 
Moody’s triumph as a popular dramatist prevent the public 
from properly appreciating his work as a poet, for as a poet 
he has already shown himself a great and original writer, 
one who in profoundness of conception and mastery of 
verse seems unrivalled among the English writing poets 
of today. 

Mr. Moody has published but three volumes,* one a col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems, in 1902; the others, two 
masques of an as yet uncompleted trilogy, “The Fire 
Bringer” and “The Masque of Judgment,” published re- 
spectively, in 1904 and 1902. In discussing these various 
works it will be well to begin with the trilogy of dramatic 
poems for these are the most ambitious of Mr. Moody’s 
work and reveal at their best that power of thought and 
that beauty of expression which characterize all of his poetry. 




































Of the two published poems of the projected trilogy, 
“The Fire Bringer” though second in time of composition is 
yet first in the thought sequence of the cycle. It is a fresh 
treatment of the Prometheus theme already made famous in 
English poetry through the work of Shelley and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Prometheus, the lover of men, wrests from Nature 
her cunning secrets that mankind may profit thereby. The 
nations flourish and Zeus enraged at the flushed insolence 
of the race he has created resolves on its destruction. He 

*Mr. Moody’s poetry is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 


“The Fire-Bringer,” $1.10; “The Masque of Judgment,” $1.50; 
“Poems,” $1.25. 
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brings a great flood upon the world which but a few sur- 
vive, these, however, including Deukalion and Pyrrha. They, 
as the waters recede from a devastated world, replenish 
the race of men by throwing stones over their shoulders, 
those thrown by Deukalion becoming men, those by Pyrrha. 
women. It is at this point in the legend that Mr. Moody 
begins his poem, picturing the desolate world, dim, without 
fire or heat, and with but a few survivors of its former life. 
These make sacrifices and pray in vain for the return of 
the sun, the new-made men, meanwhile, existing as hardly 
more than shadows in that they lack the vitalizing heat. 
Prometheus, undeterred by the gloom and the wrath 
of the gods, seeks tirelessly for the forbidden fire. But 
on earth no flint retains the desired spark and the altar fires 
are cold. In the absence of Zeus he even storms Olympus, 
steals fire and is about to escape with it when a pursuing 
thunderbolt breaks the vase he carries and spills the precious 
element. Discouraged but persistent he follows the en- 
couragements of Pandora, his wife, and in a fennel stalk 
contrives again to steal the fire, this time successfully. Light 
and heat return to the earth and the old life is resumed. 
Prometheus, however, is, for his audacity, bound, 


“A thousand aeons, nailed in pain 
On the blown World’s plunging prow.” 


The masque, it would seem, summarizes in poetic form 
this great contribution made by the Greeks to the philosophy 
of the world: man’s cunning, by which he raises himself io 
a position of rivalry with the gods, must forever guard 
itself, for in sloth and content vanishes the ever necessary 
watchfulness and man becomes the prey not only 
of the jealous gods but also of his own weaker nature. Only 
through strife does he keep his soul from rust: 


“The sun whose rising and whose going down 

Are joy and grief and wonder in the heart; 

The moon whose tides are passion, thought, and will; 
The signs and portents of the spirit year,— 
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For these, if you would keep them, you must strive 
Morning and night against the jealous gods 

With anger, and with laughter, and with love; 

And no man hath them till he brings them down 

With love, and rage, and laughter from the heavens,— 
Himself the heavens, himself the scornful gods, 
The sun, the sun-thief, and the flaming reed 

That kindles new the beauty of the world.” 


The poem throughout is Greek in spirit, its philosophy 
an intellectual and esthetic one. The verse, compact and 
musical, is free from the richer imagery which in the 
“Masque of Judgment” is suited to the more luxuriant spirit 
of a Hebraic theme. But though set pieces of quotable de- 
scription are comparatively lacking, the “Fire Bringer” finds 
poetic compensation in the magic of its songs. These are in- 
describable in their subtle mastery of word music and must 
be read in their appropriate setting to be fully appreciated. 
Perhaps the quoted lyric, one of Pandora’s songs, may serve 
to indicate the power of diction and musical suggestion 
which make the “Fire Bringer” unsurpassed in modern 
poetry : 


“Along the earth and up the sky 
The Fowler spreads his net: 

O soul, what pinions wild and shy 
Are on thy shoulders set? 

What wings of longing undeterred 
Are native to thee, spirit bird? 


What sky is thine behind the sky, 
For refuge and for ecstasy? 
Of all thy heavens of clear delight 
Why is each heaven twain, 
O soul! that when the lure is cast 
Before thy heedless flight, 
And thou art snared and taken fast 
Within one sky of light, 
Behold, the net is empty, the cast is vain, 
And from thy circling in the other sky the lyric laugh- 
ters rain!” 


In the “Masque of Judgment,” first in time of composi- 
tion but second in the order of the projected trilogy, Mr. 
Moody has cast into poetic form the Hebrew philosophy 
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which like the Greek myth of Prometheus forms so im- 
portant a part of our modern thought. But whereas in “The 
Fire Bringer” the philosophy was an intellectual one, it is 
here emotional and ethical. The characters are chiefly arch- 
angels and various other heavenly personages, chief among 
whom is Raphael, the most human of the archangels, lov- 
ing man and his ways. The thought of the poem is more 
difficult to grasp than that of “The Fire Bringer,” the phi- 
losophy being ethical and more complex. 

God, to satisfy the impulse within him, created Heaven 
with its orders of divine life. Unsatisfied he created the 
earth with its human life, a life mixed of good and evil, 
joy and pain, both divine and earthly in its desires. But 
though in part virtuous, humanity not only abuses its free- 
dom in sensuality, but also by reason of its divine creative 
impulse finds sufficient satisfaction in its own works, losing 
its feeling of dependence upon God. 

Evil too often triumphs over the divine impulse; rage, 
hate, love, and lust wage uncertain battle. Then God to 
save the life of his creation takes on human form and suf- 
fers death that those who accept him may be saved, those 
who reject, destroyed. At the Judgment the good are pre- 
served to become a part of the heavenly life, the evil crushed, 
though Raphael who looks on, powerless to help, suffers 
in the annihilation of those he loves, for all life and its 
passion is to him lovable in all its manifestations, good and 
bad. 

With the destruction of the evil, however, a strange 
apathy and weakness overcome all things divine, and the 
Worm, created when man was created, attacks the protec- 
tors of the throne, seeming in the end of doubtful conflict 
to overcome them. The Worm it would seem symbolizes 
utter death and its triumph is made possible when the con- 
flict of good and evil ceases. Only in conflict can there be 
life. Says Raphael: 
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“Why did he quench their passion? I have walked 
The rings of planets where strange-colored moons 
Hung thick as dew, in ocean orchards feared 
The glaucous tremble of the living boughs 

Whose fruit hath eyes and purpose; but nowhere 
Found any law but this: Passion is power, 

And, kindly tempered, saves. All things declare 
Struggle hath deeper peace than sleep can bring: 
The restlessness that put creation forth 

Impure and violent, held holier calm 

Than that Nirvana whence is wakened Him.” 


So Uriel in much the same strain: 


“*Tis not mine 
To lesson thee how height and depth are bound 
So straitly that when evil dies, as soon 
Good languishes, nor how the flesh and soul 
Quicken with striving, and when strife is done 
Decline from what they were.” 


This brief commentary can but hint at the philosophy 
Mr. Moody has clothed in glowing verse. But though the 
philosophy be at times a little dark and difficult, the beauty 
of the verse must be apparent to all lovers of poetry. It 
is verse gleaming with a rare and varied imagery, and with 
a lavish wealth of diction infinite in its appeals to all the 
senses. The lines too are rich in music, endlessly varied 
blank verse, songs of subtle rhythms, rhymed verse of all 
metres forming a whole of infinite complexity. Indeed, 
in the music and color of the verse one ceases to care, often, © 
for the underlying philosophy profound though it is. 

One further quotation must suffice: 


(Raphael sings) 


“On earth all is well, all is well on the sea; 

Though the day breaks dull 

All is well. 

Ere the thunder had ceased to yell 

I flew through the wash of the sea 

Wing and wing with my brother the gull. 

On the crumbling comb of the swell, 

With the spindrift slashing to lee, 

Poised we; 

The petrel thought us asleep 

Till sidewise round on stiffened wing, 

Keen and taut to take the swing 

With the grass-green avalanches in their swerving plunge 
and sweep, 
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Down the glassy, down the prone, 
Swift as swerving thunder-stone, 
We shot the green crevasses 

And we hallooed down the passes 
Of the deep. 


“On earth all is well, all is well. 

In the weeds of the beach lay the shell 

With the sleeper within, 

And the pulse of the sleeper showed through 

The walls of his delicate house 

That will wake with the sun into silver and purple and blue. 
Where the creek makes out, and the sea makes in 
Between the low cliff-brows 

Was borne the talk of the aldered linn 

Matching the meadow’s subtile din; 

And hark, from the grey high overhead 

The lark’s keen joy was shed! 

For what though the summer sulky was 

And the punctual sun belated, 

His nest was snug in the tufted grass, 
Soft-lined and stoutly plaited, 

And shine sun may or stay away 

Nests must be celebrated! 


“Drowsy with dawn, barely asail, 

Buzzes the blue-bottle over the shale, 

Scared from the pool by the leaping trout; 

And the brood of turtlings clamber out 

On the log by their oozy house. 

Round the roots of the cresses and stems of the ferns 

The muskrat goes by dodges and turns; 

Till she has seized her prey she heeds not the whine of her 
mouse. 

Lovingly, spitefully, each 

Kind unto kind makes speech; 

Marriage and birth and war, passion and hunger and thirst, 

Song and plotting and dream, as it was meant from the first!” 


What may be the third of this more than Miltonic 
trilogy must of course remain a matter of conjecture until 
Mr. Moody chooses to enlighten us. It may be his pur- 
pose to complete his series with some modern theme, em- 
bodying the philosophy which underlies social movements 
of today, the religion of service to others, the spiritual mean- 
ing of democracy. We can but hope that it will be on an 
equality with the two poems he has already written. 

In his “Poems” published in 1902 and in occasional 
poems since printed in current magazines, Mr. Moody has 
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it must be confessed, are not likely soon to become widely 
read. Of these poems a few have already achieved a high 
place in contemporary verse, as notably his “Ode in a 
Time of Hesitation” which possesses an occasional as well 
as a poetic interest in that it was written at the time of the 
subjugation of the Philippines, its theme, freedom. This 
poem has been declared by competent judges to be one of 
the greatest in American literature and indeed its masterly 
use of American names would alone justify the claim. No- 
where outside of the poems of Walt Whitman will one find 
such a sweep of patriotic vision, and Mr. Moody, it may 
be added has a command of the music of verse such as 
Whitman seldom even suggests. 


Other poems, less widely known perhaps, are no less 
excellent. Of the published volume, the opening poem, 
“Gloucester Moors” is, perhaps, the most perfect of these 
in its union of poetic expression and simplicity of idea. In 
it Mr. Moody voices the question which many of today have 
asked when speculating on the inequalities and injustices of 
society, a question which the poet phrases thus: 


“Who has given to me this sweet, 
And given my brother dust to eat? 
And when will his wage come in?” 


I cannot forbear quoting two stanzas from this poem 
simply as an illustration of what Mr. Moody can do with 
poetic imagery, though the quotation free of its context fails 
to give the spirit of the poem as a whole :* 


“This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; 

From deep to deep she varies pace, 
And while she comes is gone. 
Beneath my feet I feel 

Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 
With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 





*The entire poem will be found in the Library Shelf, page 287 
of this magazine. 
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“These summer clouds she sets for sail, 
The sun is her masthead light, 

She tows the moon like a pinnace frail 
Where her phosphor wake churns bright. 
Now hid, now looming clear, 

On the face of the dangerous blue 

The star fleets tack and wheel and veer, 
But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew.” 


Alike in its social significance is “The Brute” a poetical 
arraignment of our commercialism and the homage we pay 
to mechanical things, a poem, however, which points the 
way to the better, freer life which must come when com- 
mercialism takes its proper place and becomes the basis of 
social life not the end of life itself. This poem, strong as 
it is, has an imitative note but rarely found in Mr. Moody’s 
poetry for it seems to be of the school of Kipling. The 
parallelism is not to be found in minor analogies but rather 
as permeating the whole, and in so original a poet as Mr. 
Moody seems a weakness rather than a source of strength. 

The same criticism applies, though in lesser degree, 
to the “Menagerie,” an amusing and profound poem which 
is rather Browningesque. Here the influence of another 
poet is even more difficult to trace than in “The Brute,” but 
though indefinable is none the less manifest. “The Men- 
agerie” is a poem such as Browning might have written and 
be it added, been proud to write, for the verse flows more 
easily than is usual with Browning. 

Mr. Moody, however, must be taken for himself alone, 
for his resemblances to other poets are usually those due 
merely to a spiritual kinship rather than to an intellectual 
emulation. He has mastered the technique of his prede- 
cessors, added harmonies of his own, and set himself vig- 
orously to the expression of his own ideas. Some of his 
poems indeed suffer in their universal appeal from this very 
individuality, for the mood which prompted them is not 
always readily intelligible. That is to say, Mr. Moody’s 
poetry must, often, be studied to be understood, and studied, 
moreover, in a sympathetic mood. 
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Throughout all the poems, however, whether of social 
significance or merely personal in their expression of an 
individual emotion based on experiences unknown to the 
reader, there persists the same high poetic quality, a quality 
manifest alike in the command of the music of verse, the 
copious and careful diction, and the fine use of imagery. 
There is, moreover, a certain vastness of conception rare 
even in great poetry. Even a slight reading of Mr. Moody’s 
verse must reveal his love for the infinite and the mysterious. 
The immensity of space, the starry heavens, the rising sun 
and moon, these together with the clouds and storms and the 
ever recurrent sea are the natural phenomena to which the 
poet turns repeatedly for his poetic background or for his im- 
agery. If influences were worthy of discussion in this con- 
nection it would be fair to say that Mr. Moody resembles 
Shelley. But there is also a sanity and a grasp of the reali- 
ties of the actual, palpable, everyday world which Shelley 
had not. One further quotation (from “Jetsam”) will serve 
to illustrate Mr. Moody’s peculiar quality, his remarkable 
command of suggestive diction when painting vast and fa- 
miliar phenomena: 


“For me one sight stood peerless and apart: 
Bright rivers tacit; low hills prone and dumb; 
Forests that hushed their tiniest voice to hear; 
Skies for the unutterable advent robed 

In purple like the opening iris buds; 

And by some lone expectant pool, one tree 

Whose gray boughs shivered with excess of awe,— 
As with preluding gush of amber light, 

And herald trumpets softly lifted through, 

Across the palpitant horizon marge 
Crocus-filleted came the singing moon.” 
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By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


LIHU BURRITT was a reverent believer in the Chris- 
tian religion, a philanthropist and reformer, a most 
zealous abolitionist at a time when it cost something for a 
man to avow himself an advocate of the freedom of the 
negro. He was the son of a farmer who was also a shoe- 
maker, working with hoe and sickle in summer and with 
hammer and awl in winter and on rainy days in summer. 
The biographer of Elihu Burritt says “he was in the habit 
of practising on problems of mental arithmetic which he ex- 
temporized and solved while blowing the bellows. They 
were rather quaint in their terms, but quite effective as an 
exercise. One was ‘How many barley corns at three to 
the inch will it take to go around the earth at the equa- 
tor?’ All these figures he had to carry in his head while 
heating and hammering the iron.” It was such mental ex- 
ercise as this that induced him to give up at twenty-one, 
three months to study. He packed a marvelous amount of 
energy into this period of opportunity and one finds it hard 
to accept all that his biographer says concerning his success. 
He studied mathematics, Latin, French and Greek. His 
success in the efforts put forth during these brief periods 
induced him to go to New Haven “merely to reside and 
study in the atmosphere of Yale College, thinking that that 
alone would, without teachers, impart the ability which he 
could not acquire at home. Besides, being then naturally 
timid and also half-ashamed to ask instruction in the rudi- 
ments of Greek and Hebrew, at twenty-two years of age 
he determined to work his way without consulting any col- 
lege professor or educator. So the first morning in New 
Haven he sat down to Homer’s Iliad without note or com- 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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ment, and with a Greek Lexicon with Latin definitions. He 
had not as yet read a line in the book, and he resolved if he 
could make out two lines by hard study through the whole day 
he would never ask help of any man thereafter in master- 
ing the Greek language. By the middle of the afternoon 
he had won a victory which made him feel strong and proud 
and which greatly affected his subsequent life and studies. 
He mastered the first fifteen lines of the book and com- 
mitted the originals to memory and walked out among the 
classic trees of the Elm City and looked up at the college 
which once had half awed him with a kind of defiant feel- 
ing. He.now divided the hours of each day between Greek 
and other languages, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man and, Hebrew, giving to Homer about half the time.” 

Elihu Burritt was a Christian man. A few paragraphs 
from his writings will give us some idea of his spirit. 

He pays a lovely tribute to his friend the Quaker, “good 
Joseph Sturge,” as he called him. He says “Joseph Sturge 
was unlike Howard, unlike Clarkson, unlike Wilberforce. 
His philanthropy was as pure and large as theirs in every 
direction. . . . The Son of God’s love and life was to 
his great heart what the summer sun of heaven is to the full 
moon. The reflection of that higher illumination came off 
from its daily life with as slight a parallax or ‘shadow of 
turning’ as we ever saw in man. It was this which gave his 
benevolence its broad and perfect circumference, embracing 
with equal heartiness every good word and work for man.” 

In a letter to a friend in 1844 he writes “There is a 
spot of earth, a little mound, as yet unfringed by a single 
blade of grass, to which my spirit would beckon yours. /t 
is my mother’s grave. You have wept over the sodded rest- 
ing place of a beloved parent ; come then and see where they 
laid my mother, and such a mother as scarcely ever was laid 
in the grave since graves were made. . . . Once I 
thought the sun would be darkened when she died, and every 
star go out in the firmament of my soul, and the birds would 
strike their languid wings in mournful silence, and my heart 
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be sad and songless. But not so. I have hardly shed a tear, 
and yet once I thought that I should fill her grave with them. 
But she lives! I know she lives and loves me still; and this 
sustains and comforts me. Yes, she lives nearer the throne 
of grace where angels pray, and there I am sure she prays 
for me.” 


The correspondence of Mr. Burritt was very exten- 
sive, devoted to the cause of peace, pleading for ocean 
penny postage, protesting against bondage in all forms, ad- 
vocating arbitration and standing for everything that rep- 
resented “good-will to men.” He writes December 21, 
1878, to an old friend, “I am almost astonished at my own 
reformatory and literary labors. The other day I received 
a note from Dr. Allibone, Philadelphia, asking me to give 
a list of the books I have written and periodicals I have 
edited. I did so as well as my memory would allow and 
found they numbered thirty-two.” 


Mary Howitt, the eminent English authoress, said, 
“Among the many remarkable men in this remarkable age 
no one seems to us more worthy of notice than Elihu Bur- 
ritt. . . . His many-languaged head is wedded to a 
large and benevolent heart every throb of which is a senti- 
ment of brotherhood to all mankind. . . . He has not 
read Homer and Virgil and the Sagas of the North and the 
Vedas of the East to admire only and to teach others to ad- 
mire, the strong handed warrior, going his way to glory 
through prostrate and bleeding thousands; he has read only 
to learn more emphatically that God made all men to be 
brethren and that Christ gave as the sum total of his doc- 
trines that they should love one another. This is the end 
of all his reading and learning; and better by far to have 
learned this with hard hands and swarthy brow from the 
labors of his forge and hammer than to have studied in 
easy universities, to have worn lawn and ermine and yet 
to have garnered no expansive benevolence while he became 
a prodigy of learning.” 
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Gloucester Moors” 


By William Vaughn Moody. 


A mile behind is Gloucester town 

Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 

And the woods and farms begin. 

Here, where the moors stretch free 

In the high blue afternoon, 

Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee 
On the flying heels of June. 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 

Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The wild geranium holds its dew 

Long in the boulder’s shade. 

Wax-red hangs the cup 

From the huckleberry boughs, 

In barberry bells the grey moths sup, 
Or where the choke-cherry lifts high up 
Sweet bowls for their carouse. 


Over the shelf of the sandy cove 

Beach-peas blossoms late. 

By copse and cliff the swallows rove 

Each calling to his mate. 

Seaward the sea-gulls go, 

And the land-birds all are here; 

That green-gold flash was a vireo, 

And yonder flame where the marsh-flags grow 
Was a scarlet tanager. 


This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; 

From deep to deep she varies pace, 
And while she comes is gone. 

*Reprinted from “Poems,” by William Vaughn Moody, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902, by special permission of the pub- 
lishers. See page 274 of this magazine for a discussion of Mr. 
Moody’s poetry. 
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Beneath my feet I feel 

Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 
With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 


These summer clouds she sets for sail, 
The sun is her masthead light, 

She tows the moon like a pinnace frail 
Where her phosphor wake churns bright. 
Now hid, now looming clear, 

On the face of the dangerous blue 

The star fleets tack and wheel and veer, 
But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew. 


God, dear God! Does she know her port, 
Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray, does she make her sport 
To brazen and chance it out? 

I watched when her captains passed: 

She were better captainless. 

Men in the cabin, before the mast, 

But some were reckless and some aghast 

And some sat gorged at mess. 


By her battened hatch I leaned and caught 
Sounds from the noisome hold,— 


Cursing and sighing of souls distraught 

And cries too sad to be told. 

Then I strove to go down and see; 

But they said, “Thou art not of us!” 

I turned to those on the deck with me 

And cried, “Give help!” But they said, “Let be: 
Our ship sails faster thus.” 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 

Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The alder-clump where the brook comes through 
Breeds cresses in its shade. 

To be out of the moiling street 

With its swelter and its sin! 

Who has given to me this sweet, 

And given my brother dust to eat? 

And when will his wage come in? 


Scattered wide or blown in ranks, 
Yellow and white and brown, 

Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town. 

There is cash to purse and spend, 
There are wives to be embraced, 

Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend, 

And hearts to take and keep to the end,— 
O little sails, make haste! 
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But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 

What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 

Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 

Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do? 


Whistler vs. Ruskin 


Celebrated in the annals of art is the suit of Whistler 
vs. Ruskin in which the pugnacious and brilliant artist chal- 
lenged the competency of the Slade Professor to pass criti- 
cism upon a creative artist. The criticism which was the 
subject of the dispute appeared in Fors Claviger, July 2, 
1877, and was as follows: 


“For Mr. Whistler’s own sake, no less than for the protection 
of the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have admitted 
works into the gallery in which the ill-educated conceit of the artist 
so nearly approached the aspect of wilful imposture. I have seen, 
and heard, much of cockney impudence before now; but never ex- 
pected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging a 
pot of paint in the public’s face.” 


Because of this. criticism Whistler sued Ruskin for 
£1000, the trial holding the attention of the art public of 
London. We print herewith the interesting portions of the 
testimony : 


Mr. Whistler, cross-examined by the Attorney-General, said: 
“I have sent pictures to the Academy which have not been received. 
I believe that is the experience of all artists. . . . The nocturne in 
‘ black and gold is a night piece, and represents the fireworks at 
Cremorne.” 

“Not a view of Cremorne?” 

“If it were called a view of Cremorne, it would certainly bring 
about nothing but disappointment on the part of the beholders. 
(Laughter.) It is an artistic arrangement. It was marked two 
hundred guineas.” 

‘ a not that what we, who are not artists, would call a stiffish 
price?” 
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“T think it very likely that that may be so.” 

“But artists always give good value for their money, don’t 
they?” 

“IT am glad to hear that so well established. (A laugh.) I 
do not know Mr. Ruskin, or that he holds the view that a picture 
should only be exhibited when it is finished, when nothing can be 
done to improve it, but that is a correct view; the arrangement in 
black and gold was a finished picture, I did not intend to do any- 
thing more to it.” 

“Now, Mr. Whistler, can you tell me how long it took you 
to knock off that nocturne?” 

. . . “I beg your pardon?” (Laughter.) 

“Oh! I am afraid that I am using a term that applies rather 
to my own work. I should have said, How long did you take to 
paint that picture?” 

“Oh, no! permit me, I am too greatly flattered to think 
that you apply to work of mine, any term you are in, the habit of 
using with reference to your own. Let us say then how long did I 
take to—‘knock off,’ I think that is it—to knock off that nocturne; 
well, as well as I remember, about a day.” 

“Only a day?” 

“Well, I won’t be quite positive; I may have still put a few 
more touches to it the next day if the painting were not dry. I had 
better say then I was two days at work on it.” 

“Oh, two days! The labour of two days then is that for which 
you ask two hundred guineas?” 

“No;—I ask it for the knowledge of a lifetime.” (Applause.) 

“You have been told that your pictures exhibit some eccen- 
tricities ?” 

“Yes, often.” (Laughter.) 

“You send them to the galleries to incite admiration of the 
public?” 

“That would be such vast absurdity on my part, that I don’t 
think I could.” (Laughter.) 

“You know that many critics entirely disagree with your 
views as to these pictures.” 

“It would be beyond me to agree with the critics.” 

“You don’t approve of criticism then?” 

“I should not disapprove in any way of technical criticism by 
a man whose whole life is passed in the practise of the science which 
he criticises; but for the opinion of a man whose life is not so 
passed I would have as little regard as you would, if he expressed 
an opinion on law.” 

“You expect to be criticised?” 

“Yes; certainly. And I do not expect to be affected by it, 
until it comes a case of this kind. It is not only when criticism is 
inimical that I object to it, but also when it is incompetent. I hold 
that none but an artist can be a competent critic.” 

“You put your pictures upon the garden wall, Mr. Whistler, 
or hang them on the clothes line, don’t you—to mellow?” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Do you put your paintings out into the garden?” 

“Oh! I understand now. I thought, at first, that you were 
perhaps again using a term that you are accustomed to yourself. 


, 
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“The Falling Rocket,” Whistler's “Nocturne in Black and Gold,” 


the painting which caused the Ruskin-Whistler controversy. 
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Head of Whistler carved by Bruno Zinn, a pupil of St. Gaudens 


Yes, I certainly do put the canvases into the garden that they m 
dry in the open air while I am painting, but I should be sorry 
see them ‘mellowed.’ ” 

“Why do you call Mr. Irving ‘an arrangement in black: 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Baron Huddleston: “It is the picture and not Mr. Irvi 
that is the arrangement.” 

A discussion ensued as to the inspection of the pictures, 
incidentally Baron Huddleston remarked that a critic must be c 
petent to form an opinion and bold enough to express that opin 
in strong terms if necessary 

(he Attorney General complained that no answer was give! 
a wri‘ten application by the defendant's solicitors for leave to ins] 
the pictures that the plaintiff had been called upon to produce at 
trial. The witness replied that Mr. Arthur Severn had been to 
studio to inspect the paintings, on behalf of the defendant, for 
purpose of passing his final judgment upon them and settling 
question forever 
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After the Court had re-assembled the “Nocturne in Black and 
Gold” was again produced, and Mr. Whistler was further cross- 
examined by the attorney-general : 

“The picture represents a distant view of Cremorne with a 
falling rocket and other fireworks. It occupied two days, and is 
a finished picture. The black monogram on the frame was placed 
in its position with reference to the proper decorative balance of 
the whole.” 

“You have made the study of Art your study of a lifetime. 
Now, do you think that anybody looking at that picture might fairly 
come to the conclusion that it had no peculiar beauty?” 

“T have strong evidence that Mr. Ruskin did come to that 
conclusion.” 

“Do you think it fair that Mr. Ruskin should come to that 
conclusion ?” 

“What might be fair to Mr. Ruskin I cannot answer.” 

“Then you mean, Mr. Whistler, that the initiated in technical 
matters might have no difficulty in understanding your work. But 
do you think now that you could make me see the beauty of that 
picture?” 

The witness then paused, and examining attentively the At- 
torney-General’s face and looking at the picture alternately, said, 
after apparently giving the subject much thought, while the Court 
waited in silence for his answer. 

“No! Do you know I fear it would be as hopeless as for the 
musician to pour his notes into the ear of a deaf man.” (Laughter.) 

“I offer the picture, which I have conscientiously painted, as 
being worth two hundred guineas. I have known unbiased people 
to express the opinion that it represents fireworks in a _night- 
scene. I would not complain of any person who might simply 
take a different view.” 

Tne Court then adjourned. 

Burne-Jones was later introduced as a witness, testify- 


ing that in his estimation two hundred guineas was too great 
a price to ask for the picture in dispute. Burne-Jones ad- 
mitted that Whistler’s work had beauty of color and atmos- 
phere but he contended that it was largely unfinished, and 
sketchy in effect. 

The jury awarded Whistler one shilling in damages, 
and this shilling Whistler ever afterwards wore upon his 
watchchain as a token of victory. Ruskin was condemned 
to pay the court costs, but these were met by a subscription 
started by his friends and admirers. 

Underneath this humorous episode lay, however, a genu- 
ine artistic principle. Whistler differed from his contem- 
poraries in his conception of his art, and his pictures such 
as the “Nocturne in Black and Gold” of the famous suit 
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were illustrations of his firm artistic conviction. What these 
principles of art were, find their best expression in Whis- 
tler’s celebrated lecture “Ten O'clock,” first delivered in 
London on February 20, 1885, and repeated a short time 
after at Cambridge and Oxford. A portion of this ad- 
mirably written lecture will serve to explain Whistler’s 
theory of art. 


Nature contains the elements, in colour and form, of all 
pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. 

But the artist is born to pick and choose, and group with 
science, these elements, that the result may be beautiful—as the 
musician gathers his notes, and forms his chords, until he bring 
forth from chaos glorious harmony. 

To say to the painter, that Nature is to be taken as she is, 
is to say to the player, that he may sit on the piano. 

That Nature is always right, is an assertion, artistically, as 
untrue, at it is one whose truth is universally taken for granted. 
Nature is very rarely right, to such an extent even, that it migat 
almost be said that Nature is usually wrong: that is to say, the 
condition of things that shall bring about the perfection of har- 
mony worth a picture is rare, and not common at all. 

This would seem, to even the most intelligent, a doctrine 
almost blasphemous. So incorporated with our education has the 
supposed aphorism become, that its belief is held to be part of our 
moral being, and the words themselves have, in our ear, the ring 
of religion. Still, seldom does Nature succeed in producing a 
picture. 

The sun blares, the wind blows from the east, the sky is bereft 
of cloud, and without all is of iron. The windows of the Crystal 
Palace are seen from all points of London. The holiday-maker 
rejoices in the glorious day, and the painter turns aside to shut 
his eyes. 

How little this is understood, and how dutifully the casual 
in Nature is accepted as sublime, may be gathered from the unlim- 
ited admiration daily produced by a very foolish sunset. 

The dignity of the snow- -capped mountain is lost in the dis- 
tinctness, but the joy of the tourist is to recognize the traveler on 
the top. The desire to see for the sake of seeing, is, with the 
mass, alone the one to be gratified, hence the delight in detail. 

And when the evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry, 
as a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, 
and the tall chimneys become campanili, and the warehouses are 
palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and 
fairy land is before us—then the wayfarer hastens home; the work- 
ing man and the cultured one, the wise one and the one of pleas- 
ure, cease to understand, as they have ceased to see, and Nature, 
who, for once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song to the 
artist alone, her son and her master—her son in that he loves her, 
her master in that he knows her. 

To him her secrets are unfolded, to him her lessons have be- 
come gradually clear. He looks at her flower, not with the enlarg- 
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ing lens, that he may gather facts for the botanist, but with the light 
of one who sees in her choice selection of brilliant tones and deli- 
cate tints, suggestions of future harmonies. 

He does not confine himself to purposeless copying, without 
thought, each blade of grass, as commended by the inconsequent, 
but, in the long curve of the narrow leaf, corrected by the straight 
tall stem, he learns how grace is wedded to dignity, how strength 
enhances sweetness, that elegance shall be the result. 

In the citron wing of the pale butterfly, with its dainty spots 
of orange, he sees before him the stately halls of fair gold, with 
their slendor saffron pillars, and is taught how the delicate drawing 
high upon the walls shall be traced in tender tones of oriment, and 
repeated by the base in notes of graver hue. 

In all that is dainty and lovable he finds hints for his own 
combinations, and thus is Nature ever his resource and always 
at his service, and to him is naught refused. 

Through his brain, as through the last alembic, is distilled 
the refined essence of that thought which began with the Gods, 
and which they left him to carry out. 

Set apart by them to complete their works, he produces that 
wondrous thing called the masterpiece, which surpasses in perfec- 
tion all that they have contrived in what is called Nature; and 
the Gods stand by and marvel, and perceive how far away more 
beautiful is the Venus of Melos than was their own Eve. 
































Edward Alexander MacDowell 


Edward Alexander MacDowell, who died recently after 
an extended illness, was without question the greatest com- 
poser yet produced by this country. MacDowell, who was 
of a Quaker family of Scotch-Irish extraction, was born 
in 1861. His earliest musical training was gained under the 
instruction of several South American teachers, chief among 
whom was Teresa Carrefio, who remained his life-long 
friend. This early training which was chiefly in piano play- 
ing was succeeded by ten years of study in Europe. 

MacDowell first studied in France under Savard in com- 
position and Marmontel in piano. He then went to Ger- 
many, studying under various famous teachers including 
Raff. The influence of the latter, who became his friend, 
is noticeable throughout his work. MacDowell during the 
course of his European study later met Liszt at Weimar and 
together with D’Albert played before him. From the years 
1883 to 1887 he remained at Wiesbaden composing. At this 
time it was his intention to remain in Germany where he 
considered the musical atmosphere to be more congenial 
to composition than in America, but later he returned 
to Boston as a teacher and concert performer. In Boston 
he produced with the aid of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra his two piano concertos. 

In 1896 MacDowell was called to the Chair of Music 
in Columbia University, a position which he held until 1904, 
at which time he resigned after a dispute with the authori- 
ties over the status of music and the arts at the University. 
During his residence in New York MacDowell was for two 
years conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, a celebrated 
male chorus, and for this organization he wrote a number 
of fine choral compositions for male voices. In 1905 his 
career was brought to an untimely end by a nervous break- 
down which incapacitated him for further work and re- 
sulted recently in his death. 
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Edward MacDowell 


The late Edward MacDowell. 
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MacDowell was a romanticist in music and was a b 
liever in what is called program music, that is, music which 
seeks the aid of words in producing its effects. Anticipating 
Dvorak in the utilization of American folk music MacDowell 
incorporated Indian melodies in his second orchestral suite 
known as the “Indian” suite. Several of these themes wer: 
taken from Iroquois songs and one from the music of the 
lowas. This suite though not published until after Dvorak’s 
“New World Symphony” was publicly performed had never 
theless been sketched out before the performance of that 
masterpiece, thus entitling it to a fair claim for the first use 
of American folk themes. Dvorak in his famous symphony 
takes the familiar negro melody of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” and makes a theme of it in a most masterly man 
ner. 

MacDowell’s works are various, including symphonic 
poems for orchestra, many piano compositions, orchestral 
suites, and a considerable number of songs and choruses 
Many of these songs are of the utmost beauty and will long 
remain a priceless heritage in American music. One, “The 
Sea,” an arrangement for the poem of that name written 
by William Dean Howells is perhaps the best known and 
most effective. ‘The Sea” is, it is claimed, one of the great 
est songs in the literature of the entire world. It is not a 
difficult composition and from it amateur music lovers may 
gain a very adequate conception of MacDowell’s power and 
genius. 





Greeting to C. L. S. C. Readers From the Presi- 


dent of Tulane University. 


There was a time when a deep 
gulf separated the educated classes 
from the great mass of humanity. 
Only once in the history of the 
world have the advantages of a Uni- 
versity education been within the 
reach of every citizen, and that was 
in ancient Athens. In Athens, it is 
true, there was no University in the 
modern sense of the word, but the 
whole city was to the citizens of 
that commonwealth a University. 
Nevertheless, it must not be for- 
gotten that educational advantages 
were open only to the Athenian citi- 
zens; for every educated citizen 
there were ten slaves, ignorant and 
degraded. 


In America, educational advan= 
tages are more nearly within the 
reach of all classes and conditions 
of men than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. This is due in 
large measure to our great public 
school system. It is due also to 
the fact that great movements like 
the so-called Chautauqua movement--= 
the first systematic effort in this 
country to give the masses some 
taste for higher learning--has 
brought the educated class into 
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touch with the masses. Among the 
powerful agencies that have helped 
to awaken in the minds of the multi- 
tude a love for the higher intel- 
lectual pursuits, there is, perhaps, 
no one thing that has counted for 
more than the Reading Courses out- 
lined by the experts in charge of 
Chautauqua. These Reading 

Courses have given to multitudes of 
people an outlook upon the higher 
and better things of life and they 
have awakened in many persons an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and 
a desire for a rounded education 
such as no University alone can 
give. 


The University owes a great debt 
of gratitude to the Chautauqua Ine 
stitution. 
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“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.”—Clough. 

Every great movement for moral progress has to ex- 
perience its ebb as well as its flood tide. Yet the tide can 
be counted on in the long run as certainly as the sun rises. 
International Peace Day, May 18, which the C. L. S. C. 
observes as one of its Memorial Days, gives to readers and 
circles an opportunity to note the development of the great 
international movement for Peace. Many of our news- 
papers and periodicals have given discouraging reports oi 
the last Hague conference, but because the gains seem to 
have fallen short of popular expectation there is all the more 
reason for noting the real evidences of progress which this 
meeting made evident. The spectacular journey of our 
battleships to the Pacific is picturesquely exploited by the 
daily press, but we hear little of the fact that the Council 
of the Elder Statesmen of Japan on the very day that our 
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warships started, decided to reduce the military expenses 
of Japan $200,000,000 during the next six years. Our great 
country must build four new battleships, but little Japan is 
cutting down her war budget. The “Advocate of Peace” 
asks the pertinent question, “Are we hereafter to have to 
write down Japan as first in peace? Things are looking that 
way.” 
INDICATIONS OF PROGRESS. 

There are many encouraging indications of progress in 
the world’s attitude toward peace. Chautauqua readers 
who through their study of “Newer Ideals” this year have 
been giving heed to the social forces which make for broth- 
erhood are in a position to exert much influence. Our 
churches are the natural allies of the peace movement, and 
ministers have very commonly signified their readiness to 
cooperate in carrying out ideals of education emphasized 
by Chautauqua. As Monday, May 18, is International Peace 
Day, Chautauqua Circles might through the pastors of 
various churches in the community arrange for a Sunday 
evening union service on May 17. Many suggestions for 
a program will be found in the Round Tables of the April 
CHAUTAUQUANS for 1905, 1906, and 1907. Special empha- 


sis should be laid upon recent developments which can 


be learned by sending 25 cents to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, Mass., and asking for the “Advocate of 
Peace” for January and February, 1908, and pamphlets on 
“A Periodic Congress of the Nations,” “The Churches and 
the Peace Movement,” and “The Successes and Failures 
of the Second Hague Conference.” 


— 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR 1907. 
The Nobel Peace prize for 1907 was divided between two men, 
E. T. Moneta of, Italy, and Professor Louis Renault of France. 
Mr. Moneta has for more than thirty years been the leading spirit 
in the peace movement in Italy. He is president of the Lombard 
Peace Union, one of the strongest peace societies in Europe, and 
organized a peace exhibit for the Milan Exposition in 1906 which 
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was remarkably effective. Professor Renault is professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Paris and was one of the French 
delegates to both the first and second conferences. 


ag 
OTHER RECIPIENTS OF THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE, 

The first award of the Nobel peace prize in 1901 was divided 
between Frederic Passy of France and Henri Dunant of Switzer- 
land. In 1902 it was divided between M. Elie Ducommun and Dr. 
A. Gobat. The Institute of International Law received it in 1903, 
William R. Cremer, M. P., in 1904, Baroness von Suttner in 1905, 
and President Roosevelt in 1906. 


=> 

THE COMING MODERN EUROPEAN YEAR IN THE C. L. S. C. 

Our readers will be interested in this connection to 
note that in the coming Modern European Year in the C. L. 
S. C. year, a remarkable series of articles will be pub- 
lished in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, entitled “The Friendship of 
Nations.” These will take up the questions uppermost in 
modern Europe today in the light of recent history. Some 
of the results brought out will be of a very striking char- 


acter. The topics treated in this series will be, in general, 
as follows: 


1. The European Equilibrium. 2. Danger Points of Con- 
flict around the Globe. 3. Special interest of the United States 
in International Peace. 4. United States of Europe? World 
Federation. 5. The Wastes of War. 6. Rise of Peace Senti- 
ment. 7. What is International Law? 8 The Hague Tribunal. 
Why the Hague was Chosen, etc. 9. Modern economic and social 
forces against war: Trade and Commerce, Transportation and 
Communication, International Aspects of Socialism, Intermarriages, 
The Arts, Attempts at a Universal Language, International Socie- 
ties—Scientific, Educational, etc. 


= 
CLASS OF 1908. 

Last summer the class appointed Miss Una B. Jones 
as a special committee of one to look up pictures relating 
to Tennyson which might be arranged in an effective group 
in the class room. The following letter is the result of her 
preliminary investigations. Ssoome members may be able 
to make helpful suggestions. Miss Jones is following up 
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various possibilities and the 1908’s may be assured of inter- 
esting results next summer: 


“Dear Fellow Chautauquans: 

“It is my pleasant duty to look up and obtain Tennyson por- 
traits for the Class of 1908, to be used in our classroom. I should 
like suggestions of any member’s favorite portrait. We could use 
effectively a large portrait and two panels containing other por- 
traits, etc. 

“Watts’ portraits of 1859 and 1888 are good, also Mayall’s, 
Cameron’s, Barrand’s, Rejlander’s, and Lawrence’s. Photographs 
of Somersby Rectory, Farringford, Aldworth, Lady Tennyson, and 
others, would also be interesting. 

“Can anyone tell me where I may obtain some of these por- 
traits? 

“Wishing you all a prosperous year and hoping to meet you 
next summer, I'am Sincerely yours, 

“Una B. Jones, Stittville, N. Y.” 

A very enthusiastic letter from a member of the Class of 1908, 
a public school principal in Alabama, states that he has his three 
annual certificates duly framed and hung in his office. He says, 
“Of course I am ready to do anything for the class. I am going 
to pledge one one-hundredth of this year’s salary to be divided pro- 
portionally for the banner, tablet, and room in the Hall. If that 
is not enough, I can give more.” This is a specimen of the class 
spirit which is sure to reveal itself in class correspondence dur- 
ing the next few months. 


One of the ’o8’s from Binghamton, New York, writes 
that she has just discovered two classmates in a suburb of 
that city. She has thus far done all her reading alone and 
this opportunity to talk over class affairs is quite delightful. 
They are all planning to be at Chautauqua for graduation. 

The Class Secretary and Treasurer feels not only the 
financial responsibility resting upon the class but appreci- 
ates also the spiritual benefit which those who accept and 
enjoy responsibilities gain! She writes: 

“Perhaps our class do not all know that we want to raise 
$250 for our class room, $50 for our banner and $100 for our 
tablet in the Hall of Philosophy, and that any member wishing to 


help may send a contribution to the treasurer. I find that people 
who have never been to Chautauqua know nothing about the class 
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home there and its privileges. They are only too glad to contribute 
as soon as they really understand about it.” 


As a specimen of the class tablets, members of ’80 
may see in the October CHAUTAUQUAN a view of the ’82 
tablet, the first to be placed in the Hall. The classes of 1905 
and 1910 will place theirs this summer and 1908 can also 
be included if the necessary funds come in. More mem- 
bers of the class will be at Chautauqua this year than ever 
again and it will be a great thing if they can all see their 
tablet. These tablets form a mosaic pattern on the floor 
of the beautiful Hall of Philosophy and add greatly to its 
artistic effect. The address of the class treasurer is Miss 
S. E. Ford, 169 Court street, Binghamton, New York. 


7 


AN OMISSION, 





Apologies are due our readers for the omission in the January 
CHAUTAUQUAN of review questions on Chapter XI of “As Others 
See Us.” 

Miss Spencer’s inability to furnish her manuscript for this 
number necessitated the insertion of an additional chapter of Mr. 
Brooks’ series after the remaining forms of the magazine had 
gone to press. 


<2? 


THE C. L. S. C. IN THE FAR EAST. 


The accompanying map of China shows in the province 
of Hunan and the adjoining one of Kiang Si, the points 
where Chautauqua has had representatives during the past 
year. They seem few and scattered when compared with 
the vastness of the Empire, and one can realize how far dis- 
tant from western influences these readers and their Chautau- 
qua neighbors off in Pyeng Yang, Korea, must feel. In a 
recent letter from Chenchow the two members of the Class 
of 1909, in the great province of Hunan report progress: 

Your letter of July 15 is at hand. Missionaries lead an 
intensely busy life, and also one of social isolation. This is 
especially true when one lives at a distance from all rail- 
ways, steamships, and telegraph communication with the 
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outside world. Mrs. Derr and I have found the Chautau- 
qua readings of the Class of 1909 a great help to us in re- 
lieving the limitations of our social and intellectual life, and 
in keeping up many of the subjects which we studied in our 
college course. I try to read one chapter or a magazine 
article each day, and have thus read all the books once 
and some of them several times. They are all profitable and 
interesting. The Chautauqua Circle offers the busy man a 
great opportunity to get and keep in touch with the world’s 
life and thought. I have found the readings invaluable. 
Yours truly Cuas. H. Derr 
Chenchow, So. Hunan, China, December 4, 1907. 


= 
A GREETING FROM THE PRESIDENT OF IQII. 

The editor of the Round Table had hoped to introduce 
the members of 1911 to their class president by means of 
a photograph, but advices from Miss Merington state that 
the only picture available is “prehistoric.” Later on we 
may hope for one faithfully representing a later period. 
Meanwhile seizing a brief moment from the exacting de- 
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mands of school duties Miss Merington sends this letter 
of greeting: 
535 Massachusetts Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 25, 1908. 
To the Class of 1911: 

My Dear FRIENDS AND CLASSMATES :—Do you realize that the 
sun has been wheeling his course to the north these many days and 
that before long summer will be close upon us? Up to this time 
our class has done but little towards making itself the strong or- 
ganization that it ought to be. Our name is decided, we are the 
Longfellow Class; but we have no motto, no flower or emblem, no 
design for our banner, and not as much money in the treasury as 
there should be, considering our excellent registration. 

Won’t you who are scattered all over the world, unite your- 
selves more closely with us who are privileged to live near the 
fountain-head? Even if you cannot meet with us to drink of the 
clear, cool Chautauqua springs this summer, you can identify your- 
self with the class by helping in the choice of motto, emblem, and 
banner; and if you have a spare dollar our treasurer would be de- 
lighted to receive it. We have a banner to buy and a room in the 
C. L. S. C. building to maintain; not heavy responsibilities but 
requiring cash to meet them. 

And members who are within traveling distance, do not wait 
until August to make your preferences known. Let committees 
hear through me what you want for our legend, our flower, and 
our flag, and something of your summer plans. Many of our 
classmates will meet at other Chautauquas and if you who gather 
before the first of August, will take time to hold a class meet- 
ing or two and send a message of advice and greeting to the class 
at Chautauqua it will be greatly appreciated. The members assem- 
bled there will feel their responsibility and will try to live up to it. 
We shall have delightful 4 o’clock teas, and informal talks, and 
even better class-meetings than we held in 1907. 

Greetings and good wishes to you all from 

Mary E. MERINGTON, 
President Class of 1911. 


<= 
A QUERY. 

A member who has been looking over the C. L. S. C. Special 
Courses and has been attracted to their possibilities asks if she 
may borrow the books from a neighbor, or must they be bought 
of the Institution. The answer to this question is that all members 
everywhere are at liberty to get their books wherever they can do 
sO most conveniently, whether they buy them or borrow them. The 
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Chautauqua Press at Chautauqua, New York, aims to serve such C. 
L. S. C. members as have no opportunities to secure books through 
local dealers or who feel that Chautauqua’s familiarity with the 
various editions suitable for different C. L. S. C. courses gives the 
Press special facilities for filling such orders. The Press will at 
any time look up prices or secure special editions of any books in 
which C. L. S. C. members may be interested. 


— 


C.L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 
OPENING Day—October 1. SpecIAL SuNDAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SPECIAL Sunpay — November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day — 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpectaL Sunpay—July, second 
CottecE Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
Special Sunpay—February, sec- _ day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncretLtow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. RecoGNiT1ion Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May I. Wednesday. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY. 
FIRST WEEK: APRIL 28-MAY 5. 
Tue Cuautauguan: “As Others See Us.” Chapter 16; 
“Signs of Progress” to page I9I. 
the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction.” 
Chapter V-VIII; “Types in the South.” 
SECOND WEEK: MAY 5-12. 
Tue CHauTauguan: “As Others See Us.” Chapter 16: “Signs 
of Progress,” concluded. 
the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction.” 
Chapters IX and X: “Types in the South.” 
THIRD WEEK: MAY 12-19. 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN: “American Painting.” Chapter VII: 
“Figure Painting.” ner 
the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction.’ 
Chapters XI-XIV: “Types in the Mississippi Valley.” 
FOURTH WEEK: MAY 19-26. 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN: “American Painting.” Chapter VIII: 
“Mural Decoration.” 


the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction.” 
Chapters XV-XVII: “Types in the Far West.” 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


FIRST WEEK. 

Review — Discussion of first half of “As Others See Us,” Chap- 
ter 16. 

Reading: Selections from Durland’s “Jewish Farm Colonies in 
America,” in this magazine. 

Study of “Colonel Carter” and one of Thomas Nelson Page’s stories. 
Bliss Perry in his “Study of Prose Fiction” suggests the fol- 
lowing points which circles and readers may find it interesting 
to work out: 

The Plot: 1. What are the main lines of action in the story? 2. 
How many leading characters are there? 3. Note the incidents 
which are introduced simply to inform the reader, either as to 
what is going on, or give him further insight into the nature 
of the characters? 4. Discriminate between such explanatory 
incidents and those which really develop the characters them- 
selves. 5. What stage of the story marks its climax? 6. Is 
the climax seemingly brought about by some trifling incident 
as often happens? 7. Has the story a subordinate plot? If 
so, what is its character? Does it simply reflect the main plot, 
or is it necessary in order to justify some feature of the main 
plot, or is it merely introduced to give variety? 

The Setting of the Story: 1. Have the incidents of the story a his- 

torical background? If so, how far is this background true 
to the facts? 2. Is the “local color” faithful, that is, true to 
conditions characteristic of the locality where the scene of 
the story is laid? 3. Do the characters and incidents deal 
especially with a certain general class, i. e., the rich, the poor, 
the army, some special racial group, etc. 4. What is the re- 
lation of natural scenery to the story? Is it given much 
prominence? Has it close connection with the action of the 
story? Has it any direct effect upon the characters them- 
selves? 5. Is the setting of the story so important as to give 
a unity to it? 
Author: 1. Who is the author? 2. What has been his ex- 
perience of life? 3. What sort of people has he known? 4 
Does he impress you as a thinker? 5. How does he compare with 
some of his contemporaries in this respect? 6. How does he 
express emotion? 7. Is he skilful in describing actual scenes 
and events? 8. Is he equally so in depicting personalities? 9. 
Has he a tendency to represent the world of mystery? 10. 
Does he strive to show a connection between natural phenomena 
and spiritual forces? 11. Has he a sense of humor? How 
shown? 12. Has he sympathy? 

Roll Call: Answered by quotations from the Uncle Remus Stories. 

Readings: From “Uncle Remus.” 

SECOND WEEK. 


Review and Discussion of remainder of “As Others See Us,” Chap- 
ter 16. 

Review with reading of selections of article on John Fiske in 
this magazine. 

Roll Call: Significant quotations from different works by John 
Fiske. 
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Study of Typical works by George W. Cable and Charles Egbert 
Craddock. The Circle may if desired be divided into two 
groups each taking up the work of the two authors men- 
tioned according to suggestions in previous program. Three 
members of each group may be appointed to report on the 
“plot,” “setting” and “author,” each report being followed 
by discussion. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Roll Call: Answered by definitions of the following art terms: 
value, tone, chiaroscuro, genre, luminarist, texture, composi- 
tion, atmosphere, perspective. 

Review of Chapter on “Figure Painting” with study of pictures 
supplemented by any additional copies that may be secured 
from magazine articles. 

Paper: Mark Twain. (See numerous Magazine Articles in recent 
years.) 

Study of one or more of the stories illustrating Mississippi Types 
of American Provincial Life. (See suggestions in previous 
program. ) 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Brief talk on the principles of Mural Decoration. 

Brief survey of History of Mural Decoration in this country. (See 
articles by R. Sturgis and W. Walton in Scribner’s Magazine 
for January, 1899, and November, 1906.) 

Rol! Call: What subjects are especially suitable for American 
Mural Decoration? Each member should be assigned in 
advance a certain type of building in a given city and decide 
what subject he or she would use in decorating the building. 
Among the typical buildings might be taken churches, libra- 
ries, banks, department stores, a building in a city park, 
juvenile court building, chamber of commerce, high school 
chapel, college gymnasium, a hospital, orphan asylum, etc. 
The character of the city assigned as well as that of the 
building might enter into the decision. Secretaries of circles 
are asked to note the suggestions offered by members and 
send them to the Round Table Editor. 

Study of all available illustrations of American Mural Decoration. 
In the magazine articles listed in the bibliography many pic- 
tures supplementing THE CHAUTAUQUAN series will be found. 
Note especially how these paintings are treated. Have they 
Academic characteristics? These are indicated in: careful 
drawing, exact balance, use of symbolism, lack of touch with 
American life, absence of personality. 

Paper: Life and Work of John LaFarge. (See bibliography.) 


— 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
CHAPTER XVI: “SIGNS OF PROGRESS.” 

1. Why are we unable as a country to prove our progress in 
terms of happiness? 2. What does our author consider “the most 
impressive fact in the South?” Compare his view with those of 
foreign critics. 3. What signs of industrial progress does the 
South show? 4. What may be said of the best side of the colored 
race? 5. What real benefits have come from our increased facili- 
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The Outlook Circle’s snap shot of Mr. Burroughs, Miss Arnold, 
Mr. Rowland, and Rover at Slabsides. 
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Members of the Outlook Circle of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., en route 
John Burroughs’ home on the Hudson. 


“Slabsides” from the celery patch. 
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ties for traveling? 6. Give instances of the discomfort and danger 
incident to travel before the war. 7. How does our present atti- 
tude toward the dangers of travel show social progress? 8 Show 
how wages have increased and also how standards of living have 
improved. 9. What comments of foreigners show the former 
low state of health of the average American woman? 10. What 
relation does this seem to have to the quality of our voices? 11. 
What influences are likely to bring about further improvement in 
the American voice? 12. How did our earlier visitors regard our 
democratic government in its effect upon the growth of our higher 
faculties? 13. What examples of our progress in sculpture, sci- 
ence and music may be given? 14. Why, in spite of child labor 
and poverty, may one still speak of progress? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who were the Borgias? 2. With what famous journal 
was E. L. Godkin connected? 3. Who is Walter L. Page? 4. 
With what great achievement is John Hay’s name associated? 


AMERICAN PAINTING. CHAPTER VII: “FIGURE PAINTING.” 


1. What is meant in general by figure painting? 2. What sub- 
jects did our earlier artists choose for figure painting? 3. The in- 
fluence of what countries appeared in their work? 4. What are the 
elements of the language of painting? 5. What are some of the 
things to be noted in the study of the art of figure painting? 6. 
What can be said of the “values” of the European masters upon 
whose work our early American painters founded their methods? 7. 
What change in methods came in with French training? 8 What 
qualities have given the title “Academic” to the French school? 9. 
Give some distinguishing traits of the work of Dewing, Thayer, 
Brush and Kendall: 10. Why is the work of Miss Cassatt worthy 
of special attention? 11. Why does the work of Elihu Vedder take 
high rank among American painters? 12. What is true of the 
position held by Gari Melchers? 


CHAPTER VIII: “MURAL DECORATION.” 


1. Why is the work of William M. Hunt of great importance 
in the history of American art? 2. Why is the date 1876 significant 
in our art annals? 3. What great achievements has Mr. LaFarge 
already accomplished? 4. What are some of the principles under- 
lying the art of mural decoration? 5. What great mural paintings 
have been executed by Sargent? 6. By Abbey? 7. Why is Puvis 
de Chavannes to be mentioned in this connection? 8. Describe the 
recent growth of the movement for mural decoration? 9. What 
men have done notable mural work and in what buildings? 


(For answers to Search Questions see end of Round Table.) 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


A large blue print map posted conspicuously on the wall at- 
tracted the attention of the delegates to the Round Table as they 
took their places. The blue print proved to be the chart of some 
city, the presence of the Hudson River indicating that it repre- 
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Race map of Troy, N. Y., xc indicates Irish Catholic Church. 


sented the habitat of a circle in New York State. “I will satisfy 
your curiosity at once,” said Pendragon, “by introducing the dele- 
gate from Troy, New York, who will explain the map. I suppose 
that Troy is in some respects a typical American manufacturing 
town. It is certainly a striking illustration of the conglomeration 
of faces and religious beliefs which is becoming more and more 
characteristic of our population.” “You will observe from our map,” 
responded the delegate, Miss Roach, “that the different nationali- 
ties are pretty well scattered through the town. Our city engineer 
made the map for us and we looked up the race distribution and 
marked it as you see. There are only a few sections of the city 
which are almost wholly given up to a single nationality, as for in- 
stance the Danish, Armenian, French, English, and Hebrew quarters, 
but we have indicated the churches attended by foreigners and these 
give an idea of the various groups which are sufficiently strong to 
have churches of their own. Two of the members of the Circle 
teach in the Y. M. C. A. night school and among the sixty or more 
foreigners registered there we find in addition to the nationalities 
indicated on this map, Maltese, Russian, Dutch, Syrian, Austrian, 
Bohemian, Swiss, Turkish, Hungarian, and Norwegian students. 
It really seems as if all the world had come to us. We are very 
glad to make this investigation of our community as suggested in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and should like to see the charts of some other 
towns. Our circle really had a desperate time getting started this 
year, not for lack of interest but on account of conflicting events. 
Now we are having delightful meetings with the poets and since 
January have been diligently making up for lost time.” 

“While we are studying the Hudson River region,” com- 
mented Pendragon, “you may like to see these additional photo- 
graphs sent by the Outlook Circle of Mt. Vernon, giving a glimpse 
of the famous river and one or two other views taken on the Cir- 
cle’s trip to Slabsides.” 
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“The Troy Circle’s analysis of their town recalls an analysis 
of occupations recently made in our circle,” remarked the delegate 
from Warren, Ohio. “Our Robert Browning Circle is as you know 
one of the largest of the Chautauqua Circles. We have twelve 
men among our active members. Two of these are ministers, two 
are mail carriers, and the other eight represent the following trades 
and professions: machinist, butcher, fruit vender, musician, dentist, 
electrician, student, and editor. We have tried to make our circle 
an educational influenec in the community and call attention to its 
work constantly in the newspapers. We also try to foster class 
spirit and at a recent meeting we assigned to the members of the 
Class of 1910 in the circle a review of the ‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’ which was conducted with much spirit. On the four- 
teenth of February we were delighted to have a lecture from Dr. 
George E. Vincent, the President, as you know, of Chautauqua In- 
stitution. He spoke in the First Methodist Church on ‘Phases of 
Chautauqua Work.’ A section of the church was reserved for 
our circle and for the Chautauqua Alumni Association, but the 
lecture was free to everyone. At its close we held a delightful 
reception for we had a fine audience in spite of the fact that the 
rain fell in torrents.” 

The president of the C. L. S. C. Alumni of the two Kansas 
Cities handed Pendragon a program of the C. L. S. C. Alumni Ban- 
quet held in Kansas City, Missouri, in February. “We are still 
alluding to the time when Dr. Vincent spoke at our annual banquet,” 
she said. “We couldn’t have him with us this year but we had 
greetings by letter from his father, the Chancellor, from Dr. Vin- 
cent himself, and from Miss Kimball. It proved to be a most en- 
joyable occasion. Seventy-five plates were set, the decorations 
were pink and white carnations and the toasts were all exceptionally 
good and spicy! We feel that we were honored in having with us 
five members of the Pioneer Class of ’82.- Our Alumni associa- 
tion takes a good deal of pains to cultivate the local circles and 
get them to come into closer touch with each other and with the 
literary club life of the city. It also aims to give its members 
an opportunity to meet some of our prominent Chautauqua edu- 
cators. We are now planning to entertain Bishop Warren.” 

“I may mention just here,” said Pendragon, “a recent letter 
from the Altrurian Circle of Kansas City in which they say ‘Our 
Circle is growing in interest and enthusiasm. We have now about 
eighteen members.’ You will all regret to learn,” he continued, “that 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Alumni, one of our oldest and largest organi- 
zations has recently lost its president, Mr. John A. Straley. Mr. 
Straley was also for some years president of the Brooklyn Chau- 
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tauqua Union which has done much to make the C. L. S. C. work 
effective in that city. Next month we are to hear more fully from 
our Alumni organizations. They are a very important influence 
in the C. L. S. C.” 

“T think the Round TAble may like to know how our two 
circles closed our study of Races and Immigrants,” said a delegate 
from Pacific Grove, California. “It was a social gathering and we 
experimented with the old adage ‘put yourself in his place.’ We 
divided our members into national groups and arrayed ourselves 
in appropriate costume. Each group had a leader who introduced 
his or her countrymen in appropriate fashion. A paper on the May- 
flower and its history introduced the English group, a Swedish 
song and a lullaby, the Swedish members. The Scotch program 
included a song and the music of bagpipes rendered most acceptably 
by a graphophone. You would have laughed to hear our Irish mem- 
ber bringing forward her contingent. As for the Southern Ital- 
ians they relapsed into monosyllables referring all questions to their 
leader while an organ grinder, consoled for the absence of his 
monkey by a teddy bear, poured forth vocal melody in broken Eng- 
lish! We had a Dutch member who knitted indefatigably all the 
evening, and a group of eight young women who made most fas- 
cinating Japanese maidens while perhaps the most picturesque of 
all was the group of gypsies. Dr. Goodell, pastor of the Mayflower 
church, who received these representatives of the incoming mi!- 
lions, made the happiest informal talks and comments and gave 
unity to the whole program.” 

Brief reports were next heard from many of those present. 
The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Circle delegate referred to their peculiar 
advantages in being able to meet in the club-room of the public 
library. At Ashland, Kentucky, sociability and hard work are com- 
bined in judicious proportions; Ashland, Oregon, has also a very 
wide awake circle known as the East Side Circle; the Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania, Chautauquans carry out a system of competition 
under appointed leaders to see which half of the circle can do the 
best work. They reported animated discussions following the papers 
read on various topics. 

In Boise, Idaho, the possibility of a joint meeting of all the 
Circles in Canyon county has been considered. One of the leading 
educators of the State was heard to remark that the women of 
Canyon county are better posted on history and current events than 
those of any other part of the state and this was attributed to the in- 
fluence of Chautauqua. The Hyde Park Circle of Chicago started 
anew in the fall with excellent prospects and discussed with much 
spirit the question of applying the educational test to immigrants. 
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The circle of Alliance, Ohio, numbers each program. Its long and 
interesting career now records some seventy-five meetings. The 
Melioro Circle of Jamestown, New York, celebrated St. Valen- 
tine’s Day with a 6 o'clock dinner, suitable preparation being made 
for this occasion by an afternoon of study devoted to “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” and Emerson’s essay on “Self-Reli- 
ance!” The Henderson, Kentucky, 1911’s took special pride in cele- 
brating on February 27, with an appropriate program, the birthday 
of their class poet. 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


1. A riotous outbreak in California on the part of white 
laborers against the Chinese. 2. A Russian critic who resided for 
some years in Paris; author of a very able work entitled “Democracy 
and the Organization of Political Parties.” 3. It is said by some 
jurists to be based on the well-known clause in Magna Charta “No 
freeman is to be deprived of his life, liberty, and property except 
by the judgment of his peers and the law of the land.” 4. An 
English socialist and novelist educated at a private school at Brom- 
ley, Kent, Midhurst Grammar School and the Royal College of 
Science; author of a number of books among them “Anticipations,” 
“When the Sleeper Wakes,” “In the Days of the Comet,” etc. 5. 
The gift of $2,500,000 and a park to his native city. 6. Vulgar, 
abusive language so called from the Fish market women of London 
who were notorious for scurrility. 











AMERICAN Murat Parintinc. By Pauline King. Curtis & Cameron, 
Publishers of the Copley Prints. Boston, Mass. 1902. $3.00. 
264 pp. 110 illustrations. 


Probably few Americans, aside from students of the fine arts, real- 
ize how remarkable has been the progress of the art of mural 
decoration in this country within the past fifteen years, so that 
the attractive volume on “American Mural Painting” by Pauline 
King will be a most surprising revelation of American achieve- 
ments in relation to the beautifying of our private and public 
buildings. One feels indebted to the author of this admirable book 
for gathering up present day results and showing through what in- 
fluences they have been produced. After tracing the early be- 
ginnings of mural decoration under the leadership of Hunt and 
LaFarge she shows the immense influence exerted by the Columbian 
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Exposition upon artists who here for the first time tested their 
powers in this new field. The American public also began to perceive 
something of the national possibilities of mural painting. Miss 
King’s comments upon the decorations in the Boston Public Li- 

ybrary, the Library of Congress, the Walker Art Gallery in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, the Mendelssohn Glee Club and Appellate Court Build- 
ings in New York, aided by the abundant illustrations, give the reader 
some perception of the different qualities of the artists whose 
work is beginning to occupy such an important place in the estima- 
tion of the public. Since this book was published the unique deco- 
rations of J. W. Alexander in the Carnegie Library at Pittsburg 
and other important commissions must be added to the list. It 
is a surprising record, one worth careful study for it suggests possi- 
bilities of still greater things in the future of American Art. 

On THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. By Edward A. Steiner. Pp. 

360. $1.50 net. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
A rarely interesting and picturesque volume is this book by 

Dr. Steiner. It ds true also that no book on the immigrant ques- 
tion gives one so strongly the feeling of having seen the whole situ- 
ation for one brief space under the clear illumination of a search- 
light. Dr. Steiner, who is an Austrian Jew by birth, entered the 
Congregational ministry. He has had years of experience as a 
preacher and as a lecturer on social questions. He has crossed the 
ocean in the steerage many times. He understands the home life 
and appreciates the possibilities of the immigrant. The book analyzes 
the different types of foreigner with a wealth of fresh and pic- 
turesque illustrative details. It shows the tragedies which await 
many of the immigrants in the industrial conditions in this country, 
and the need for intelligence on the part of older Americans in 
their treatment of the newcomer. As we read the record one almost 
wonders that these foreigners are not hopelessly disillusioned, but 
the chapter entitled “In the Second Cabin” shows that with what 
seems scarcely half a chance they are ready to give their new homes 
all possible credit. No American can follow the trail of the immi- 
grant without a sense of humiliation at his own provincialism, more 
respect for his new fellow countrymen and a greater realization 
of the grave nature of the many industrial and social problems 
which confront America. 


Tue Socrat IpEAts or ALFrep TENNYSON. By William Clark Gor- 
don. The University of Chicago. Press, 1906. 257 pages. Net 





1.00. 
This is a readable book though originally written as a thesis 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. It is written from a point 
of view which should be more generally adopted, the point of view 
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which shows its interest in literature by studying its social genesis. 
One should expect to find chapters which reveal this, on Tenny- 
son’s time, Tennyson’s idea of man, of the work and worth of 
women, of the family, of society and social institutions, of democ- 
racy, and progress. No one who reads the modern poets with at- 
tention but has felt the lack of some scientific work in pursuing 
just these lines of thought. 

Tue Hesrew LITERATURE OF WisDOM IN THE LicHT oF Topay. Syn- 

thesis by John F. Genung. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 net. 

The work of Professor John F. Genung as an expounder of 
literature has been gratefully received by many modern readers. 
Those who did not know that he was a clergyman before he be- 
came a professor will be surprised at his latest book. It is a wel- 
come addition to the Biblical study which has been made of gen- 
eral interest by the recent work of Professor R. G. Moulton among 
other lay writers. Professor Genung’s title is well chosen. “In the 
Light of Today” he discusses the Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, the 
wisdom of Solomon, the discourses and parables of Jesus, and in a 
charming concluding chapter the substance and thought of James 
“as between brothers.” 

Professor Genung has a faculty for getting at the heart of 
things and the gift of making his conclusions plain. These are the 
reasons why his last book should be widely read. 

Aw ATLas oF European History: Earl W. Dow of the University 

of Michigan (Henry Holt & Company, 1907). $1.50. 
This compact little atlas promises to fill a need felt by students 
of history who want to be able to refer readily to one country or 
another without the necessity for consulting many small volumes 
or one unwieldly atlas. Mr. Dow’s book includes some thirty maps 
which are not unduly cumbered with details, yet are so carefully 
classified that the student can trace clearly important historical 
developments. 


Wace Earners’ Buncets. Louise Bolard More. Pp. 280. 8%4x5%. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


A book of interest and value to students of economic and social 
conditions among our working population, whether native or foreign 
born—not of dependents but of those who maintain themselves 
above that grade. It attempts to reveal, by its admirable studies, 
tables, etc., as much as possible of the facts bearing on “the whole 
question of labor and wages, housing conditions, the rent problem, 
the cost of living, the economies and extravagances of the poor, 
their provisions for the future and for death, and, in outline, the 
whole story of the struggle for existence under the conditions of 
modern [New York] city life.” 
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Tue Rep Reicn. Kellogg Durland. Pp. 533. 834x514. The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00 net. 

Truth sometimes has an exaggerated sound. The things that 
this book relates, if they were first intimations of the state of Rus- 
sia under its autocracy, would be received with utter disbelief. They 
are, however, the report of an investigator whose mission was to verify 
or prove false the declarations of former witnesses. He had the 
recognition of such publications as Harper’s, Collier's, The New 
York Evening Post, The Boston Transcript, The Review of Reviews, 
The Independent, all of which gave space to his letters or other 
writings. He tells what he saw with no effort to influence senti- 
ment unduly, nor to harrow the feelings; yet tells things which are 
almost unthinkable. Mr. Durland enjoyed most exceptional op- 
portunity to travel throughout the Russian Empire, to meet inti- 
mately with prominent reactionaries, revolutionary leaders, and sim- 
ple peasants. He went with open eyes for the really significant 
things and gives them in the manner of a faithful investigator, 
though betraying human sympathies which are inevitable to writer 
and reader alike. He finds the system of restraints “peculiarly ef- 
fective” and the position of the autocracy therefore “tenable for a 
surprising time,” but declares that “a trifling incident might turn 
the scales in a night.” 

AMERICAN PuitosopHy. I. Woodbridge Riley. Pp. 594. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 
The author of this volume, the first in a proposed series, is 


“Johnston Research Scholar in Johns Hopkins University. Some 
Time Professor in the University of New Brunswick.” He has 
here covered the period from the landing of the Pilgrims to the 
advent of Emerson, his thesis being to disprove de Tocqueville’s 
remark that Americans not only “had no philosophical school of 
their own” but “cared little for the schools into which Europe was 
divided.” The work, original in its canvassing of large masses of 
material, cannot but be of value to those who, interested in Philoso- 
phy generally, are prompted to inquire what reflections of European 
speculation have prevailed in this country, and what native philosophy, 
if any, has been produced in America. 
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